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PREFACE TO THE NATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDEUNES HANDBOOK SERIES 



Career developmeitt has beoome increisiii^ important in recent years due to 
chaqges in the eoooomyy techndogy, and attitudes of employers and employees. 
Career devekmnem must be a comprehensive, systematic, and sequential program 
availaUe to all youth and aduki througliout the life span. The National Career 
Development Guidelines initiative, sponsored by the National Occupatiop^l 
Information Coordmatiqg Committee (NOICC), is intended to establish ua ional 
guidelines that state and local orgvizations can use to streqgthen and im^itive 
career development programs and enhance individual competence. 

The National Career Devek^ent Guidelines initiative has been a collaborative 
efifort of the leading professional career counseling and development organizations. 
A Project Leadership Team set pdicy direction for the project* It included 
refmsentatives from the American Vocatiraal Association's Guidance Division, 
National Career Devekfmient Association, Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervisicm, American School Counsdor Association, American Association for 
Counseling and Development, the U*S. Department of Education's Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, and NOICC. 

A Project Review and Implem^^ntation Planning Group coordinated state and local 
reviews and provided direction for implementing the guidelines at the state and 
local levels. It included counseling professionals and administrators from state 
agencies, universities, community colleges, local schools, and the National Alliance 
of Business. 

A third group, the Expert Review Panel, was comprised of a nationally recognized 
panel of e3q>erts in career development, guidance, and counseling. These individuals 
provided conceptual overview and reviewed draft materials. 

To ensure that the National Career Development Guidelines would be conceptually 
sound, comprehensive, and useful, rhe project extensively used professional advice 
and review combmed with field*based experience. More than 150 individuals served 
in an evaluative capacity during the development of these guidelines. Several 
professional organizations have formally endorsed the guidelines. 

The guidelines were tested through state and local demonstration models. Four 
states-California, Mississippi, Nwth Dakota, and Pennsylvama-*were selected as 
initial model utes in 1987. In 1968, six additional states-*Iowa, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Washington and \l^sconsin**were awarded grants to use the 
guidelines. In 1989 ten more states were funded to implement the guidelines** 
Alaska, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota* New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and South Carolina, 

This handbor^k. The NathruU Carter Oevtlopment Guidelines-'Local Handbook for 
Community and Business Organizations, was initially produced through a grant to 
the North Dakota Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. It was 
revised through a subsequent grant to the Oregon Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee. The handbook is one of several that supports the use of 
the guidelines at national, state and local levels. 
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6verVI^ Oi! YH^ HAftdliAL 6aAeer development 

GUIDEUNES HANDBOOK SERIES 

Widespread aueotkNi has focused on the need for high quality career development 
prOBrams for youth and adults. The National Career Development Guidelines 
initiative addresses those needs by providing q>ecific guidelines that can help 
strengthen career development programs at the state and local levels. 

These guidelines are statements of desired individual competencies» organizational 
capabilitieSy and personnel requirements that provide the criteria for a 
comprehensive career development program. Standards based on these guidelines 
will define an acoqptable level or rate of performance and the criteria against which 
the adequacy and effectivenett of programs can be judged The development of 
state and local standards then becomes the stimulus for program improvement. 

Akhou^ standards*setting may occur at the state or local level, this series of 
handbo(rftt addresses the establishment and implementation of standards at the 
localleveL TTu Naianal Caitet De^hpmtm Guideiina-Loc^ 
Community and Business Oi'ganizatlons is one of five handbooks and presents 
guidelines for developing comprehenshv programs for adults v^o are served by 
these agencies and organizaticMis* Other handbocAs in this series address program 
settings in elementaiy schools* middle/junior high schools, high schools, and post* 
secondary institutions. 

Part I describes the need for guidelines and standards m career development, 
defines career development programs within the context of education and training, 
and discusses national, state, and local roles in establishing and implementing 
standards. A comprehensive set of adult competencies and indicators is 
recommended and organized into three broad areas: self-knov^edge, educational 
and occupational eiqdoratioo, and career planning. An organizational capabilities 
section provides statements of the commitments, structure, and support required for 
effective career development programs* The personnel requirements section 
describes the roles of various staff members and identifies specific competencies 
needed by counselors and other staff for effective program delivery. 

Part n presents an implementation process that uses the guidelines to establish 
career development standards and improve existing programs. The process 
encourages flexibility in standards*setting efforts, buUds upon existing program 
strengths, stimulates coordination within agencies or organizations, and enhances 
cooperation with other organizations. 

Appendices provide: (1) the complete set of competencies and indicators for all 
levels, (2) sample forms that can be adapted to meet individual program needs, (3) 
local program examines that can be used to help carry out the implementation 
process, (4) a listing of resource materials related to career development standards 
and program implementation, and (5) a listing of all State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committees. 
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PART I: THE NATIOHAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT GUIDELINES 



Introduction The Natk>nil Career Devdopmcnt OtiidcUiies inittattve is a major natioD^de effort 

to foster ciccWence in career developmeiit for people of all ages, genders, and 
cultural backgrounds. The pklclincs offer directiofi in three major areas. They 
provi<fe: 1) stateaseitts of deved individttal competencies; 2) organizational 
capabilities; and 3) perioonet requiremeitts. Tl^ are intended to serve as a 
catalyst for developiqg standards at the state and local levels. 

This handbodc, TV ATatfoMl On^r Dey$lopmmt GuUkBn^s-^Local Handbook for 
CommwUty and BurineMS Organizations^ prc^mles information to improve career 
development programs for adults in such settings as state agencies, non-profit 
agencies, {mvate (for profit) ate&cies» businem and industry, and community^based 
organiyarioiis Although dhme, theie organizations serve adults with spedlfic 
career development needs raqgiqg firom employability skills to retirement planning. 



Career 

Development 

Programs 



Sodal and economic forces are forgwg a redefinition of career development 
programs* Amoqg these forces are the use of career development theory to 
prol^ a basis for program outcomes, increased emphasis on equality of education 
and employment opportunities for all Americans, new pressures created by chang^og 
gender roles, a rafiraly changing work|^ace that is makLag career planning a lifel* in:; 
need, increased demand for educational program accouittability, and the applicat c^i 
of technology. Career develofmient is now generally accepted as including an 
individual's total lifeityle-OGCupation, education, social responsibility and leisure. 

Career development (days a key role m an organization's comprehensive education 
and training effort. As such, it has unique goak and requires specific organizational 
capabilities, program structure and processes, and staff expertise. A career 
development program: 

b identifiable but mtegrated with other programs within the organization. 

Enhances the career development knowledge, skills, and abilities of all 
individuals by establishing program standards. 

Uses coordinated activities designed to support individual achievement of the 
standards* 

Supports the delivery of the program through qualified leadership; diversified 
staffing; adequate facilities, materials and financial resources; and effective 
management 

Is accountable, with evaluation that is based on program cfTcctiveness in 
supporting individual achievement of the career development standards. 



National, State The National Career Development Guidelines initiative reflects a national 
and Local Roles movement to improve career development programs and to support 

standards-setting efforts which: 

Inaease the understanding of Ufe^long career develop mcnt needs. 

Expand the definitions of comprehensive career development programs. 

Emphasize competency-based education and training. 
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Support program accountability effwts. 

Heighten interest in achieving professional consensus on program guidelines 
and standards. 

Renew l^;islative support for career development. 

Inaease emfribasis on certificatioB of counselor^ including career spedalization* 

These guidelines have nntotkm at the national, state, and local levels* Figure 1 
clarifies national, state, and local roles defined by these guidelines to develop 
standards for program improvement 





Leadership Roles 




National Role 


State Role 


Local Role 




•Professional 




•Accreditation 




•Implementation 






Standards 




•Certification 




•Coordination 






•Legislation and 




•Licensure 




•Articulation 






Policy 




•Legislation and 




•Public Awareness 






•Accreditation 




Policy 




•Training 






•Certification 




•Leadership 




•Evaluation 










•Public Awareness 




/ 










•Training/Technical 














Assistance 














•Resources 















Figure 1 Leadership Roles 



NsttlonBl Role These guidelines can support various national efforts. They can provide a focal 

point for the development of standards by national professional associations* 
National accreditation and certification programs**such as those of the Council for 
the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP), the 
National Board for Certified Counselors (NBCC), and other counselor credentialing 
bodies in such areas as rehabilitation and mental health counseling can incorporate 
the guidelines into their standards* 

From the federal perspective, the guidelines can aid in developing legislation and 
regulations* When standards are estaUished that are based on the guidelines, 
legislators and administrators can evaluate career development program bcocflts. 
Such information can influence policy decisions and the allocation of resources. 



State Role States can use the guidelines to establish career development program standards. 

Using the standards to define program quality enables state leaders to be more 
effective in securing legislative support at the state and rational levels. The 
guidelines also provide counselor competencies that can be used in creating state 
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certification or lic^osure requixements. Stzitz may also fashion their own standards 
* guidelines to direct community agencies* This permits coordination of career 
development in-ograms that serve adults aaoss organizations within the state. 

StafiEs of state agiencies can play an important leadership role in increasing public 
awareness of the need for adult career development. They can offer training, 
materials^ resources, and technical assistance to support the use of the guidelines m 
establishing quality programs. A companion product. The National Carter 
Develofmtent OuideUnes State Handbook^ promts information about approaches 
that can be used to develop and tmi^mcnt state standards and guidelines. 



Local Bole 



Ultimately, improved career develoiMnent programs based on these guidelines will 
occur at the local level Ideally, each community and business organization will 
establish program standards and then design, implement, and evaluate its own 
career development program. 

Other important local roles include training staff, making the public aware of the 
new progi am, and coordinating with other community and busmess organizations 
that provide career development services to ensure articulation with programs 
offered to youth and adults in other settings* 



The 

Guidelines' 
Content 




The National Career Development Guidelines can provide a basis for improving 
career development programs within the total education and training framework in 
community and business organizations. Three major components are addressed in 
the guidelines: 

1* Competencies and Indicators. The competencies and indicatnrs provide 

guidelines that describe the outcomes of career development programs and arc 
the basis for program development. Competencies aie viewed as broad goals, 
whereas indicators describe specific knowledge, skills and abilities related to 
career development 

2. Organizational Capabilities* Organizational capabilities outline the 

commitments, structure, and support required for effective career development 
programs including administrative support, physical facilities, and materials and 
equipmeil^ 

3* Personnel Requirements. The personnel requirements outline competencies 
needed by counselors and other staff members to deliver career development 
programs. 



Competencies 
and Indicators 



The competencies and indicators are organized into three major areas: 
self-knowledge, educational anc occupational exploration, and career planning. The 
competencies represent general goals and the indicators define specific knowledge, 
skills, and abilities that individuids should master in order to cope effectively with 
lifelong career development tasks. They are consistent with the general 
developmental capabilities of individuals at that level 

Figure 2 illustrates the competencies by area and level. It is followed by the specific 
competencies and indicators for the adult level A complete listing of competencies 
and indicators for all levels is presented in Appendix A. 
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Middle/Junior 
Elementary High School 



Self^Knowledye 

Knoivlfldgs of the Im- 
portance of tdf-oonoepl. 



Skilb lo intcnct with 
othm. 

AwtfCMM of the impor* 
tanot of growth and 
change. 



Knowledge of the in- 
fluence of a podtive 
•elf-concept 

Skills to interact with 
others. 

Kno^^edge of the impor- 
tance of growth and 
diange* 



High School 



Undcntanding thein- 
fluenoe of a poaitivt edf* 
cono^A 

Sdlls to intrnct posi- 
tively with others. 

Understmdifig the im- 
pact of growth and de- 
velopment. 



Adult 



Skills to maintain a 
positive self-concept 



Skills to maintain effec- 
tive bdiaviors. 

Understanding develop- 
mental changes and 
transitions. 



Educational and Qceupationgl Exploration 



A wamcaa of the bene- 
fits of educational 
achieycmmt 



Awareneaa of the rcl- 
tionship between vmk 
and learning. 

SUUa to understand and 
use career information. 



Awareness of the impor- 
tance of personal rc^on- 
sibility and good work 
habits* 

Aw a re n ess of how %vork 
relates to the needs and 
functions of sodcty. 



Knoi^odge of tl^ie bene- 
fits of edttcaticflial 
achievement to career 
opportunitiea. 

Undcntanding therela- 
tionship between work 
and leuning. 

Skills to k)calc, under- 
stand and use carser in* 
formation. 

Knowledge of skiOs ne- 
cessary to seek and oV 

tainjo^. 



Understanding how 
work relate ;o the needs 
and functions of the 
omy and society. 



Understanding therd«- 
tionsh^ iMtweer. educa- 
tional achievement and 
csre^ punning* 

Undcntanding the need 
for positive attitudes to- 
ward work and learning. 

Skilla to locate^ evalu- 
ate and interptet career 
information. 

Skilla to prepare to aeek^ 
obtain, maintain and 
change )oba 



Understanding how 
sodetal needs and 
functions influence the 
nature and structure of 
ivork. 



Skills to enter and par- 
tidpste in education and 
training. 



Skills to participate in 
work and life-long 
learning. 

Skills to locate, evalu- 
ate and interpret career 
information. 

Skills to prepare to seek, 
obtain, maintafn, and 
change Jjos* 



Understanding how the 
needs aiKl functions of so- 
ciety influence the na- 
ture and structure of 
work 



Caraer Planning 

Understanding how to Skills to make decisions, 
make dedaions. 



Awareneaa of the inter- 
rdslionship of life 
roles. 

Awareness of different 
occupations and chang- 
ing male/female roles. 



Awareness of the career 
planning process. 



Knowledge of the inter- 
relationship of life 
roles. 

knowledge oi, different 
oca^tions and ch' ng- 
ing male/female I les. 

UnderstaiKling the pro- 
cess of career planning 



Skills to make dedsions. 



Understanding the inter^ 
relationship of life 
roles. 

Understanding the con- 
tinuous uianges in male/ 
female roles. 



Skills in career plannLog. 



Skills to make decisions. 



Understanding the im- 
pact of work on individ- 
ual and family life. 

Understanding the con- 
tinuing changes in male/ 
female roles. 



Skills to make career 
transitions. 
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Competencies and indicators have been developed for the elementary, 
middle/junior hi^ school, high school, and adult levels. Although cnmcaunity and 
business ofginizarions serve adults, it is important to be aware of the competencies 
from the elemeataiy, middle/juDior h^ and hig^ school levels. Individuals who 
have had little career development assistance may need to master competencies at 
these earlier levels before aditrrtthig the tasks presented at the adult level 

Adults are heterogeneous, and so are the agencies and organizations that serve 
them. Amoiv the many groiqw of adults^^career chaqgers, dislocated worke 
long^erm unemployed^women entering or re*enteriqg the labor force, veterans, 
(Ada worfcerSi Umitod Ei^g|ish*proficient adults» haiKlicapped adults^ incarcerated 
adults, pre-redreea, or retirees-individual career development needs are diverse and 
dten immediate. To otttt effective career devek^mient programs, organizations 
must provide comprehensive, systematic programs that are coordinated with adult 
services and programs in otber agpndes and institution's. 



Adult 

Competencies 
and indicators 



The competencies and indicates represent the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
adults need to acquire informaticm and training, make decisions, obtain or change 
employment, aod plan fm the future. The presentation of the competencies, 
followed by indicators, does not imply a sequential order for delivery but is an 
inclusive listing of elements important in an adult's career development. 



Self-Knowledge 




COMPETENCY I: Skills to maintain a positive self concept 
Demonstrate a positive self*concept. 

Identiiy skills* abilities, interests, experiences, values, and personality traits and 

their influence on career decisions. 
Identify achievements related to work, learning, and leisure and their influence 

on self perception. 
Demonstrate a realistic understanding of self. 

COMPETENCY 11: SkUls to maintain effective behaviors* 

Demonstrate appropriate interpersonal skills in expressing feelings and ideas. 

Identify symptoms of stress. 
Demonstrate skills to overcome $elf*dcfeating behaviors. 
Demonstrate skills in identifying support and networking arrangements 

(including role models). 
Demonstrate skills to manage financial resources. 

COMRETENCY III: Understanding developmental changes and transitions. 
Describe how personal motivations and aspirations may change over time. 
Describe physical changes that occur with age and adapt work performance to 

accommodate these. 
Identify external events (e.g., job loss, job transfer) that require life changes. 



Educational and 

Occupational 

Exploration 




COMPETENCY IV: Skills to enter and participate In education and training. 
Describe short and long-range plans to achieve career goals through 

appropriate educational paths. 
Identify information that describes educational opportunities (e.g., job training 

programs, employer-sponsored training, graduate and professional study). 
Describe community resources to support education and training (e.g., child 

care, public transportation, public health services, mental health services, 

welfare benefits). 

Identify strategies to overcome personal barriers to education and training. 
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COMPETENCY V: SUUt to pwtldpate la work ond UfeJong Icarnins. 
Democstrate c o nfi d ence in the alnlity to achieve learning activities (e.g., 

stu<fyiag, taking tests). 
Describe how cdwcarionil achievements and life e^>eriences relate to 

occupatiooal opportunities. 
Describe oiganizatiooal resoiiroea to rapport education and training (e.g., 

remedial dassea, mwisrMng, tuitioa siq>port). 

COMPETENCYVI: SUIb to locilt^ cvalanle aai lUcrprat career tnTonnation. 
Identify and use current careor inibnulion resources (e^., computerized 

career bformation qnteou, print and media materials, ment<Mrs). 
Describe infbrmatioo related to selfoassesnieot, career pi^nwiHg^ occupations, 

proq>ecth« employers, osgsniratincal stmctnrea, and employer 

expectadoos. 

Describe the uses and limitations of occupational outkxik information. 
Identify the ilxtnc job opportunities available to an individual with a given set 

of oooqiational skiUa. 
Identify opp(»tunities available through self-employment. 
Identify factors that contribute to mianformation about occupations. 
Describe mfoimation about qiecific employers and hiring practices. 

COMPE1ENCY VII: SUIla to prtfrnrt to acck, obtain, maintain, and change Jobs. 
Identify spcdSc emfrioyment situations that match desired career c^jectives. 
Dem<mstrate skills to identify job openings. 

Demonstrate skiUs to establish a job search network through colleagues, 

friends, and famify. 
Demimstrate skills in preparing a resume and completing job applications. 
Demonstrate skills and abilities essential to prepare for and participate in a 

successful job interview. 
Demonstrate dBTective work attitudes and behaviors. 

Describe changes (e.g., personal growth, technological developments, changes in 

demand for products or services) that influence the knowledge, skills, and 

abilities required for job success. 
Demonstrate strategies to support career change (e.g., on-the-job training, 

career ladders, mentors, perfcmnance ratings, networking, continuing 

education). 

Describe career planning and placement services available hrough 

organizations (e.^^ educational institutions, business/uidustiy, labor, and 
community agencies). 

Identify skills that are transferrable from one job to another. 

COMPETENCY VIII: Understanding how the needs and funcUons of society 

Influence the nature and structure of work. 
Describe the importance of work as it affects values and life style. 
Describe how sodet/s needs and functions affect occupational supply and 
demand. 

Describe occupational, mdustrial, and technological trends as they relate to 

training programs and emfripyment opportunities. 
Demonstrate an understanding of the global economy and how it affects the 

individual 



Car0Br Planning COMPETENCY IX: Skills to make decisions. 

Describe personal criteria for making decisions about education, tr ainin g, and 
career goals. 

Demonstrate skills to assess occupational opportunities in terras of 

advancement, management styles, work environment, benefits and other 
conditions of employment. 
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Describe the effects of education, work, and family dcdsions on individual 
career decisions. 

Identify peramal and environmental conditions that affect decision-making. 
Demonstrate effective career dedston making skills. 
Describe potential consequences of decisions. 

COMPETENCY X: Undentnndlng the Impact of work on Individual and family 

life. 

Describe how family and leisure functions affect occtipational roles and 
decisions. 

Determine effects of individual and family devebpmental stages on one^s 
career. 

Describe how work, fismily, and leisure activities interrelate. 
Describe strategies for negotiating work, family and leisure demands with 
family members (e,g^ assertiveoeu and time management skills)* 

COMPETENCY XI: Understanding the conttnulng dumges In male/female roles. 
Describe recent changes in gender norms and attitudes. 
Describe trends in the gender compontion of the labor force and assess 

implications for one's own career plans. 
Identify disadvanti^ of stereotyping occupations. 

Demonstrate behavicm, attitudesi and skills that work to eliminate stereotyping 
in education, family^ and occupational environments. 




COMPETENCY XII: SklUt to nsakc career transitions. 

Identify transition activities (e^ reassessment of current position, occupational 

changes) as a normal aspect of career development. 
Describe strategics to use during transitions {t^ networks, stress 

management). 

Describe skills needed for self*employment (e*g., developing a business plan, 
determining marketing strategies, developing sources of capital). 

Describe the skills and knowledge needed for pre-retirement planning. 

Develop an individual career plmi, updating information from earlier plans and 
including short and long*range career decisions* 



Organizational 
Capabilities 



Organizational capabilities address the specific structure and commitments* 
fadlities, training and materials that are needed for program implementation* To 
organize and deliver effective career development programs, there must be directed 
support which: 

Secures needed commitments and resources. 

Strengthens program staff members interest and expertise. 

Redefines staff roles and responsibilities to provide time to deliver the career 
development program. 

Implements the program in phases so that it is manageable. 

Involves internal groups such as managers and other organizational staff; and 
external groups such as state^ community* and educational agencies and 
institutions. 




Use evaluation results to improve the program. 
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Mani^gemem sopport b viul if pr^^ The 
argiiii2itioii*ft leidrnthip muit be conmitted to j^rnKKcKSng program standards and 
to mcmitor the progrim^a effiMdvenesa. Comminiity and busmess organizations 
demonstrate their cnrnmitmcnt to a career development program by [mmding 
program planni^gp fanlitift, trainii^ and materiaU. 

Program Plar^ning A counselor or career devetopment specialist is needed to provide leadership for the 

career development program. This individual b responsible for coordinating 
development of a comfmhensive plan is developed that includes the following 
elements: 

Carter DrvdopaNst ftupmm Finn 

Mission. A n&issioQ statement dearly relates the purpose of the career 
development program to the organization. 

Career Drvdopmcnt Stnndnrdi. Standards state how and at what level the 
adult will demonstrate achievement ot the competencies. 

Pirogram Description* An overview of program which is organized by each of 
the competenci^ For each standard the following components are generally 
outlined: 

Pkrooesiei-Spedfic career devek^ent procedures for each standard. 

Activities-Specific activities for each standard. 

Pregnun Piartidpnnts-Individuals wlio will experience each activity* 

Stair-Paraprdfes&ionalst conununity resource personnel* and volunteers will 
deliver each activity. 

Schedule-A timeline describing when each of the activities vnU bcffn and 
end. 

Program Structure* Program structure provides a framework to support 
programs delivery and is embodied in: 

l>adership-A description of who will manage the program, their roles and 
responsilMlities» and support requirements. 

Ptoonnei-A descripticm of each type ot staff member^ their roles and 
responsibilities. 

FacUities*-A list of the types of facilities needed mduding physical space, 
equipment* materials and supplies. 

Budget-A formal budget detailing the projected financial resources 
required 

Mnnagement^A plan that describes all management tasks needed to ensure 
successful implementation of the progi; m. 

Program Schedule* A schedule establishes a timeline for the delivery of the 
program with processes and activities listed by month and group served. 

Evaluation Plan« A strategy to evaluate the career development progra^n to 
report the results for program improvement. 
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Facilities To support an adequate career development program the following facilities are 

recommended: reception area, staff ofiBceSp interview and/or counseling rooms* 
rooms for group meetii^ and trainiAg sessions* career resource centers* tod work 
and storage areas, Coy*"F*^J'*»g and training rooms should provide imvacy* adequate 
ventiltticHi and limiting* soundproofing* and power sources for audiovisual aids. 
Facilities ou^ to be available at the times and locations needed by the adults 
seekiqg career development services. 



Training and Materials Career dcvelqiment staff must ke^ abreast of new processes* methodr^ and 

materials. To upgrade their sHUs* staff need to participate m trainLig 'Arorkshops or 
discussions on topics related I'l career development. Adequate fu«*diAig should be 
included in the budget so staff may attend workshqia* seminars* conferences* and 
professional aggociation conventioiii. Prtrfessiooal literature should be purchased 
for staff use* Fkmdin^ should provide for obtaining and training staff to use 
computerized career mformation deliveiy systems* assessment instruments* books 
and periodicals* career briefis* videotapes* aind other aids. 



Counselors or other career development prc^essionals should provide leadership 
and management of career development programs. In this leadership role, they are 
responsible for specifyiqg program ot]je<Aives» analyzing individual and group needs* 
developiqg appropriate educational and training e]q>eriences* and monitoring 
individual achievement. To implement the program, professional staff need to be 
skilled in career planning* counseling* placement* instructional design* evaluation* 
and management. 

The size of the support staff should be sufficient to perform the secretarial tasks of 
reception* appointment* and scheduling* and other clerical tasks required by the 
program. Volunteers and community resource people are also important in the 
deliyeiy of the career -development program. 

Recently* considerable professional interest has developed at the national level to 
identify competencies related to career counseling. These competencies designate 
general areas of knowledge and skill for professional counselors. Such groups as 
the National Career Development Association (NCDA) and the National Board for 
Certified Counselors (NBCC) have developed and endorsed a set of career 
counseled' competencies and a process for certifying career counselors. 

DrawL^ on the competencies created by NCDA* the National Career Development 
Guidelines initiative outlined competencies for staff who deliver career development 
programs. As shown below* they are organized in seven major areas: counseling* 
information, individual and group assessment* management and administration* 
implementation* consultation* and special populations. Career counselors who have 
been certified by the NBCC have demonstrated their skills in all areas. Other 
career development staff should be expected to have attained some* but not all, of 
the competencies listed. 

Staff 

Competencies 

Counseling Knowledge of developmental issues individuals address throughout the life span. 

Knowledge of counseling and career development theories and techniques. 
Knowledge ^^f decision making and transition models* 
Knowledge of role relationships to facilitate personal, family, and career 
development. 



Personnel 
Requirements 
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Knowledge of different cukuret to interact effectively with all popuUtions. 

Skills to build productivt iielatiooiliips with oounselees. 

Skilk to ine approoriite individiial ud gnxq) oounieling techniques to Tifct««t 

individualt widi career deciiiow and career development concerns. 
SkiUs to aniit indhidaah b ideatiiyi^ influeadi« factors b career decision 

making, anch as haStf, friends, ed nca tkmal opportunities, and finances. 
Skills to assist individuals m changing bbaed attitudes that stereotype others by 

gender, race, age. and cultnie. 
Skills to assist individuals b uadentandiiv the relationship between interpersonal 

skills and success b the workplace. 
Skills to assist individuab b settiag goals and identifying strategies for reaching 

goals. 

Skills to assist bdividuab b mntmually reassessiiv their goals, values, interests, and 
career decisioos. 

Skills to assist individuals b preparii^ for multiple roles throughout their lives. 

Information Knowledge of changes taking place b the economy, society, and job market. 

Knowiedge of education, training, employment trends, U>or market, and career 
resources. 

Knowledge of basic concepts related to career counseling such as career 
development, career progression, and career patterns. 

Knowledge of the chasgbg gender roles and how these impact on work, family, and 
leisure. 

Knowiedge of employment information and career planning materials. 
Knowledge of employment-related requirements such as labor laws, licensing, 

crrdrntialing, and certification. 
Knowledge of state and local referral services or agencies for job, financial, social^ 

and personal service. 
Knowledge of federal and state legislation that may influence career development 

pro^-ams. 

Skills to use career development resources and techniques designed for specific 
groups. 

Skills to use computer-based career information systems. 



Knowledge of assessment techniques and measures of skills, abilities, aptitudes, 

mterests, values, and personalities. 
Skills to identify assessment resources appr(^>riate for specific utuations and 

populations. 

SkiUs to evaluate assessment resources and techniques related so that their validity, 
relialrility, and relationships to race, gender, age, and ethnidty can be 
detemimed. 

Skills to administer, mterpret, and personalize assessment data in relation to the 
career devebpment needs of the individual. 



ManBgement and Knowledge of program designs that can be used m organizing career 
Administration development programs. 

Kno^edge of needs assessment techniques and practices. 

Knowledge of management concepts, leisdership st^es, and techniques to implement 
change. 

Skills to assess the effectiveness of career development programs. 
Skills to identify staff competencies for effective career development programs. 
SkiUs to prepare proposals, budgets, and timelines for career development 
programs. 



2i 



Individual and Group 
Assessment 
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Skills to identify* develop, use record keeping methods. 
SkiUs to design, conduct, analyse, and report the assessment of individual and 
program outcomes. 



Implwnentatlon 



Kno^ii^e4ge of program ad<^»Cion and planned change strategies, 
Knowle<^ of harners affetliqg the tmi^mentation of career development 
iw'opama. 

Skills to implement individual and poup programs in a variety areas such as 
aiaessment dedikm maUi^ seekiqg, career information and career 
counseling 

Skills to implonent puUic relati<His efforts which prcMnote career development 

activities and servicea* 
Skills to ritaWish linkages with oonsmunity^based organizations* 



Consultation 



Knowledge of consulting strategies and consulting models* 

Skills to assist staff in understanding how to incorporate career development 

concepts into their offerings to program participants* 
Skills to consult with influential parties such as employers, community groups and 

the general public 

Skills to convey program goals and achievements to legislators, professional groups, 
and other key leaders. 



Specific Populations 




Knowledge of differing cultural values and their relationship to work values. 
Kno^edge oi unique career planning needs of minorities, women, the handicapped, 
and older persons* 

Knowledge of alternative approaches to career planning needs for mdividuals with 
specific needs. 

Skills to identify community resources and establish linkages to assist adults with 
specific needs. 

Skills to find appropriate methods or resources to communicate with limited English 
proficient individuals* 
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PART II: iMPLEM^Nfi A 6Aftg^ DB/tL6PMENT PRbGRAM 
USING THE NATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDEUNES 



Introduction The National Career Development GuideUoes can help you establish a new career 

develc^Nnent program or review and improve an existing program. They offer you a 
bluepnnt from which to devek^ standards to assess the adequacy of your 
organizatioii^s program. 

Several national trends and issues need to be considered as you begin this effort* 
They affect both the adults you serve and yoiv agency or organization. 

Omaglng Pdpolnllon. The population demographics are changing and the 
percentage of adults is increasing rapidly. Career development programs are 
being chaUeqged to respond to a greater diversity of individuals. This challenge 
includes the need to provide acceu to hi^ qualUy programs that meet the 
unique needs oi such groups as women, minorities, the poor, the handicapped 
and immigrants. 

Changing Workplace. Adults are confronted with a rapidly changing 
work^ce. These changes include a redistribution ol r'^^^able jo^ a more 
rapid rate of change that creates frequent career dedsions, and new workplace 
demands for mterpersonal» problem solving, and aeative skills. 

Family InvdvcmenL Family members greatly influence each other's career 
development. The trend toward more diverse family structures highlights the 
need for finding effective ways to combine work and family roles. 

Program Excellence* Defining program excellence is a high priority at all 
levels. Many national, state, and local groups are defining excellence in terms 
of program goals and standards* Staff are being cballenged to develop 
programs that increase individual performance related to these standards. 

Program Articulation and CoordlnntloD. Adults are served by a variety of 
agencies, organizations, and educational institutions. Coordination is needed to 
avoid duplication or gaps in the types of assistance received. 



Car66r in organizing the implementation prooess, it is important to identify benefits that 

D6V6l0pm6nt ^ gained from the effort. Research affirms that comprehensive career 

Program Benefits ^^^^lopment programs, with other interventions, provide benefits which mdudc: 

Reducing indi^dual risks by promoting higher self-esteem and improving social 
adjustment. 

Preparing individuals for the changing workplace by increasmg their 
unucrstanding of the relationship between education and employment to 
improve career decision-making skills* 

Increasing program accountability by evaluating program components through 
regular assessment of individual achievement. 

Promoting program coordination and articulation by defuung a sequence of 
delivery for program activities, reinforcing learning from previous levels, and 
reducing duplication of services. 
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CsUBOr The major fcAturet of the model for a comprehensive career development program. 

Development shown in Figure 3, emphasize program ccmteott process, and structure. 

Program Model 



Career Development Program Model 




Outreach 
Instruction 
Counseling 
Assessment 
Career Information 



Work Experience 

Placement 

Consultation 

Referral 

FoUow-Up 



STRUCTURE 

• Leadership 

* Management 

* Personnel 

• Facilities 
Resources 



Figure 3 Career Development Program Model 
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Program Contor^t 



Program Processes 



The content of the program U defined by the competencies and bdicators and is 
organized around three broad areas; self-knowledge, educational and occupational 
explorati(», and career planning. These competency areas provide the basis for 
your career devek^ent plan. 

Prottsses are the strategies vAddi actually deliver the program content. They 
include: 

Outreach*-Offers information to individuals about career development services 
available from the wganizatioa* 

CooBfcUttg-Focuies on interaction between an individual or a small group and 
a professiraal cottiiseior« he^ individuals explwe personal issues related to 
career developmentt examines how to an>ly information and skills learned to 
their peraonal plans, and determines individualized career plans. 

Assessment-Involves the administration and interpretatira of a variety of 
formal and informal measures and techniques to help mdividuak gain an 
understanding of their individual skills^ ab^es, interests, achievements, prior 
learning experiences, and needs. 

Thiinlng-Indudes group activities, career-related instruction, and >e^:r support 
groups that help individuals acquire kno^edge, skills, and abilities outlined in 
the career development competencies. 

Career InfoniiatloQ-^Includes a variety of resources, such as computer-based 
career information delivery systecis, print and media materials, simulated 
activities, that provide current, unWased information about occupations, 
educational programs, and employment opportunities. 

Work Experienee^Fadlitates opportunities for bdividuaU in actual work 
settings to test career decisions and develop effective work attitudes and 
behavior^. 

Consultatlon-^Expands career development resources for individuals by directly 
assisting staff, administrators, trainers, employers, and others in areas of needed 
expertise. 

Referral-Encourages cooperation with outside organizations to offer additional 
services needed by individuals. 

P!acement*Organizes resources and offers assistance so that mdividuals can 
make successful transitions from the program to employment or further 
education and training. 

Follow-up-Estabiishes and maintains long-term contact with individuals who 
have made transitions to determine effectiveness of career decisions. 
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Ptognm StructurB A fina organizatioiial structure enables successful delivery of the program 

processes. This frameiMork supports the prognuii*s activities and includes: 

LeaderaUp^ counselor or career development specialist who is supported by 
a staff team dedicated to improviiig career devel^mient opportunities for 
individuahL 

Manaymtat^Top level staff offaniziim program planning , darifyiqg staff roles 
and respo n si b ili ti es securing reaottrcea^ monitorii^ program delivery, and 
revisiog the prograuL 

ftrMBBd*^)ther stafl^ onmuntty resource personsi paraprofessioo/ils, and 
volunteers who can help serve the wide rai^ of adult career development 
needs throng direct involvement or liakagea with other organizations* 

Facilities-Adequate spaoe» materials* and equipment which ensure the delivety 
of career devel^Nnent lervicea, 

Reaourcci^The fonds required to purchase materials, equipment, and other 
items needed to imjdement a career development program. 



ImplfeiTientatiOn You may find it helpfiil to assess your organization's readiness to initiate a cirecr 
Strategies development program by using the foUov^ checklist: 

Our management endorses the career development program 

implementation process. 

Our staff endorses the career development program implementation 

process. 

Our management and staff agree to begin the implementation process. 

We are willing to appoint a coordinator. 

We are willing to appoint and train a Steering Committee to manage the 

implementation process. 

We are willing to appoint an Advisory Committee to provide input and 

review. 

Wc are willing to provide adequate time for the coordinator* Steering 

Committee, Advis^ Conunittee, and other staff to complete the 
implementatitm process. 

We are wiUiqg to allocate financial resources to support the process. 

We are willing to provide training for our staff to support the 

implementation process. 

We are willing to identify and use outside resource persons to support the 

implementation process. 

If you cannot answer yes to all the statements* you may need to invest more time in 
obtaining necessary management and staff commitments. This careful ''pre- 
planning" will help the actual implementation process operate more smoothly. 
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TL^ remainder of this handbook outlines a strategy to assist you in initiating or 
revising your career development program* The length of the process varies among 
organizations, but to establish a MSy revised career development program requires 
at least a two-year commitment. Figure 4 illustrates the tasks and timelines; the 
strategy includes three steps-planning, devetopment^ and implementation. 

Planning requires forming committees and subcommittees, conducting needs 
assessments, devtlopiog standards^ and planning for evaluation* 

Devdopmcnt includes effective use of committees, reviewing the current career 
development program, developing a revised program plan, defining staff 
development needs, and He^tpiitig the evaluation. 

ImplemtDtatlon focuses on continued use of committees and subcommittees, 
conducting staff development, implementing the revised career development 
program, craducting evaluation, and using evaluation results to improve the 
program. 



Tasks and Timelines 



12 -24 Months 



6-12 Months 


Impleme|it^tiQn 

Involve committees in program implementation 

Conduct staff devebpment 

Monitor program implementation 

Evaluate and use results for program improvement 


0-6 Months 


Development 

Direct committees in program development 
Review the current career development program 
Revise the career development program pbn 
Design the evaluation 
Identify staff development needs 


Planning 

Form committees 
Conduct needs assessment 
Establish program standards 
Initiate evaluation planning 



Figure 4 Tasks and Timelines 
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The planning phase for establishing a comprebensive career development program 
is typically a six month process. During this time the following tasks need to be 
completed: 

Form committees to plan the program. 

Conduct a needs assessment. 

Establish program standards* 

Plan for evaluation* 



Form ConmnittBeS The design and delivery of career development programs require a team approach. 

Figure 5 illustrates a suggested organizational structure to accomplish the various 
tasks. Your organization may require a modification of this proposal. If some of 
these groups currently exist in your organization, this is an opportunity to revitalize 
them with new challenges. 



Organizational Structure 



Steering 
Committee 






Advisory 
Committee 





Evaluation 

Sub- 
Committee 



Figure 5 Organizational Structure 



Step I: 
Planning 




Needs 
Assessment 

Sub- 
Committee 



Program 
Design 
Sub- 
Committee 
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The Steering Committee will provide leadership and coordinate the entire three 
step strat^. It is the poliqr and management group the program. The chair, 
the overall program coordinator and faolitator, sboidd be a counselor or career 
development specialist who is interested and committed to developin/. a 
comprehenshw career development program. To be effective, the chair should be 
released from other ass^pments to manage the implementation strategy. The 
chair's primary responsiWlities are to: 

Secure management support 

F sla W ish communication procedures with the management staff. 
Recommend other Steering Committee members. 
Plan and conduct Steering Committee meetings. 
Delegate responsibility for wpedSc tasks to committee members 
or other individuals and groups* 

The Steering Committee size will vary according to your agency or org?uiization. It 
should be large enough to represent key groups but small enoii^ to operate 
efficiently. Steering Committee members need to demonstrate an interest in career 
development as well as the motivation and commitment needed to implement 
organizational change. Managers need to acknowledge the importance of this 
assignment and release members of the strata committee from other assignments 
when necessary. The committee's major responsibilities are to: 

Review the National Career Devebpment Guidelines to determine their 
compatibility with state and organization policy, law, regulations, and 
philosophy. 

Develop and coordinate the administration of a needs assessment. 

Develop mdividual career development standards and the sequence of delivery. 

Review the current career development program in relationship to the 
standards. 

Develop a career development program plan. 

Assess resources needed for the implementation process. 

Identify factors that may support or inhibit implementation efforts. 

Provide training and resource assistance to enhance program implementation. 

Develop procedures for coordinating program activities with other agencies and 
organizations. 

Design and administer evaluation measures, using the results for program 
improvement. 

The Steering Conunittee wiU b;; more effective if the members receive training 
before taking on the major tasks to be accomplished. QualiTied trainers, bdividuals 
trained through the National Ci'reer Development Guidelines initiative, arc 
available to provide assistance. Yen can reach these trainers by contacting your 
State Occupational Information CoorcUnating Committee (SOICC) Director. (See 
Appendix E for a complete listing of i^lOICC contacts.) 



idBntIfy the Steering 
Committee 
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Se^ecf Advisory Whereas the Steering Committee provides leadership and coordination, the 

Ccnmittee Members Advisory Committee*s roles include reviewing recommendations made by the 

Steering Committee, enlisting support for the revised career development program, 
and providing links to various constituendes. During the planning stage, you will 
want them to review Ha^ needs asse&»ment procedures and results, consider and 
endorse the career development standards and perform other specific tasks* 

Selecting the Advisory Committee may be the responsibility of the Steering 
Committee* Members ^o represent a wide range of interest and influence are 
desirable and can be found among: 

Manageri-Representative(s) of your chief executive officer help assure 
communication and support. 

Stair-*Representatives with counseling and career development expertise as well 
as others with diflfering backgrounds improve coordination of program delivery* 

Program Users-Representative(s) of those individuals for whom the program 
is intended provide important advice about user needs. 

Public and Private OrBulzBtions--Representativcs of outside organizations 
such as educational institutions and public and private employers, offer 
opportunities for improved cooperation and articulation. 

State-Level PtorsonDeN*Govemment representatives who specialize in vocational 
education, reha^ Uitation, employment service, employment and training, 
corrections, SOICC, career information delivery systems staff can provide 
information about program resources* 

Counselor4Eduaitors--Professionals from colleges or universities can provide 
input about new career development theory and counseling approaches. 

Questions to be considered as you choose Advisory Committee members include: 

What groups will be represented on the committee? 

Which specific individual(s) be invited from these groups? 

How will we select the chair of the Advisory Committee? 

What approval do we need before inviting individuals to serve on the 
committee? 

How often will the committee meet? 




Appoint Three subcommittees are illustrated in Figure 5»needs assessment. 

Subcommittees program design, and evaluation. Their responsibilities arc: 

Needs Assessment Subcommittee-Designs, conducts, and analyzes needs 
assessment efforts prior to developing or revising the career development 
program* 

Program Design Subcommittees-Reviews current program anu Acvclops new 
products and services for new program implementation. 

Evaluation Subcommittee-Outlines, develops, and implements the program 
evaluation plan. 
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If your organizatioo is imaU, these responsibilities can be assumed by the Steering 
Committee. A larier oigaiiizatkMi benefits by using separate subcommittees 
because the Steering Commitfcic can then focus on leadership and coordination 
while invohong more individttals at the early stages of planning and development. 

Leadership for each of the subooaunittees should be the responsibility of a Steering 
Committee member. Subcommittee members should be selected for their interest 
and expertise in the area. In addition to relyii^ on internal staff expertise, you may 
want to identify an external cadre of technical nffi'ttairf cxpcm for assistance. 



Conduct a Needs The primaiy purpose of the gnidelinef is to strengthen career development 
Assessment progranu to help individuab attam career development competencies. To ensure 

that the competendet and indicators provided are responsive to the needs of the 
aduhs you serve, you need to verify their appropriateness for your audience and 
modify them as needed before developiiv a final list of standards. 

The most effective way to verify the competencies and indicators is to conduct a 
needs assessment A needs assessment: 

Identifies needs of adults being served. 

Provides information for program planning. 

Provides information to staff and policy-makers to ensure program support. 

Provides a basis for selecting and implementing program activities. 

The Needs Assessment Subconunittee will be responsible for designing, conducting, 
and analyzing the needs assessment. Both the Steering Committee and Advisory 
Committee should be consulted for advice and mput. If information is available 
from recent needs assessment or evaluation efforts, those reports should be 
reviewed. 

It is critical that adequate resources-time and funds-be allocated for the needs 
assessment. >A^out accurate and up-to-date information, efforts to improve your 
program will be wasted. 

There are many ways to conduct a needs assessment, and each organizi.iion must 
decide the best approach to use. 'The following outlines decisions that the 
subcommittee will need to make. 



Identify Respondents Two major decisions need to be made: 

Which groups will be assessed? 

How will these groupn be sampled? 

The adults you serve, as well as administrators and staff, arc the primary groups 
that should be surveyed. Subgroups oS adults 9iho have unique needs-minorities, 
women, non-English speaking, handicapped, disadvantaged-may need to be 
surveyed separately. Depending upon the goals of your agency or organizatioo, you 
may also find it beneficial to survey external groups. 
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If the results are to be roeamngful, there must be a sample large enough to be 
representative of the population. Thus, it is important to consider the return 
expected for the survey to better estimate for the number to be surveyed. 

A measurement specialist, either a subcommittee member or outside expert, 
needs to be invoh^ in deciding such issues as: 

How will we develop the instrument? 

What alternative forms will be developed for specific groups? 

How will we format the instrument for easy tabulation? 

A samite needs assessment form can be found in Appendix B for your use or 
adaptation. Using the competendes and indicators as the base» the instrument 
enables you to gather information about both the importaace of the indicator as 
well as how many mdividuals currently have attained that particular knowledge, skill 
or ability. 

Another example, adapted from a needs aaessmeitt instrument developed by 
Missouri as part of the National Career I>eveloi»nent Guidelines initiative, can be 
found in Appcodhc C The MSlssouri project's focus was to develop a common set oS 
adult competenclf« that could be adopted by providers in such settings as adult 
educatt<m» Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) projects, and vocational 
rehal»litati<HL 

Different forms may be needed to assess the different groups* For example, you 
may wish to ask some groups-^program participants and external groups-*how 
important an item is* You may wish to ask staff not only how important an item is, 
but how well the indicator is currently being met. You may also wish to vary the 
length of the instrument. If the survey is too long for some groups, it may be 
divided into two shorter surveys, using half of the indicators for each competency on 
each survey. 

Special attention needs to be paid to the format that is used. Structured 
responses**yes/no, multiple choice, scale ranking*-are easier to tabulate than more 
open-ended responses. 

Key questions about data collection include: 
How wiU the surveys be administered? 
Who will be responsible for administering the surveys? 
What is our time schedule for administration? 

How many follow-ups will we do? When will they occur? How will they be 
done^-matl, telephone? 

A plan for administering the survey must include procedures, a time schedule, and 
methods for follow-up to ensure an adequate response. Because the information 
being collected is the basis for establishing standards, it is critical that the process 
be conducted properly. 
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Analyze Data Key issues to consider when analyzing data include: 

What competencies and indicators were rated most and least important? 

Did Jie results differ by groups? 

How can we best report the results? 

The data needs to be anatyzed to identify the competencies and indicators which 
rated the greatest priority fc^ adults to achieve. More detailed information can be 
obtained by performing separate anafyses for each group of respondents* 

Your report needs to summarize the results as well as the process used to gather 
the information. In addition to sharing the findii^ intemidly, you may wish to 
disseminate the report to a wider audience to keep the public advised about the 
progress the organization is making toward imi^menting a career development 
program. 



Establish Program information obtained from the needs assessment is used to verify the importance 
Standards competencies and indicators for the adults you serve* The goal is to develop 

a comprehen^ve set of individual career development competencies and indicators 
with standards that are measurable and that reflect the needs of the adults you 
serve. 



Select Competencies In order to select the appropriate competencies and indicators for your program, 
and Indicators the Needs Assessment Subcommittee must consider key issues in this process: 

defming the criteria that will be used for selection of competencies and indicators, 
determining who will be involved in the process, and completing the fmal selection 
process. To guide this process, keep in mind that: 

The number of selected indicators should be comprehensive and include all 
indicators that have been rated as important. The average ratings on 
importance may fall so low that you will need to decide whether the indicator is 
relevant to your organization. 

New indicators recommended during the needs assessment will only be added if 
the Steering Committee believes they ar( important. 



Establish Standards Once indicators have been selected, standards can be developed. Standards for 
for the indicators replace the indicators and specify the level or rate of performance. 

Indicators describe specific knowledge, skills, and abilities that adults need to 
develop to achieve a competency. Standards state how and at what level or rate 
the adult will achieve that indicator. 

Sample Indicator. Individuals will identify the diverse job opportunities 
available to an individual v^th a given set of occupational skills. 

Sample Standard. Indi^duals will use at least three sources of career 
information to develop a list of at least three specific occupations related to 
their individual skills. 
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Develop Sequence After standards have been developed, a sequence must be developed to outline at 
for Delivery wh^t point adults should receive the assistance that will enable them to achieve the 

competencies. These principles can guide the process: 

The sequence of delivery will reflect individual readiness. 

The sequence of delivery will be compatible with other organizational 
programs. 

The needs assessment infonnat*on about mdividual achievement will be used to 
determine the sequence of delivery. 

A sample form in Appendix B illustrates a process for developing a sequence of 
delivery aaoss the individual's program experiences. 



Document Mission 
and Standards 



After the competencies and indicators have been selected and standards 
developed, the Steering Committee needs to develop a description of the mission of 
your career development program. It should be supported by your program's 
competencies and indicators with standards. The document should be submitted to 
the Advisory Committee for review and recommendations. Upon revision, the 
document will become the first part of your Career Development Program Plan, 



Obtain Management 
Endorsement 



Management's endorsement of the mission, competencies, and indicators with 
standards should be obtained for ftiU agency or organization support. This 
endorsement can also be used for public information purposes to gain internal and 
external support. 



Plan for Evaluation Effective career development programs use the ongoing processes of review and 

revision. Before begiiming program development, it is important to outline the 
process to be used to evaluate its effectiveness. 

Evaluation is the comparison of performance against standards to determine 
discrepancies between intended and actual results. Two major types of evaluation 
are needed to provide information for program decisions: process and product 
evaluation. Figure 6 outlines the process. 

Process evaluation reviews the program's procedures, structure, and schedule. It 
addresses such questions as: 

Was the program fully implemented within the specified timelines? 

What problems were encountered in implementing the program? 

Was the program structure fully implemented? 

What changes are needed based on the implementation experience? 

Product evaluation assesses the extent to which the program was effective in helping 
adults attain the competencies as spedfied by the standards. It provides 
information needed to identiify discrepancies between desired and actual individual 
performance. 
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Questions to be addressed include: 

Are there easting measures for our standards in standardized instruments, 
statewide assessment programs, or tests that have been developed within our 



Are there examples of types of measures that would be helpful in designing 
measures? 

What assistance should be provided to design teams as they select and/or 
develop the measures? 

How will we monitor the process? 

How will we finalize measures for administration by program staff? 



district? 



Evaluation Process 



PROCESS 
EVALUATION 



PRODUCT 
EVALUATION 



Review program 
processes, structure, 
and schedule 



Compare client 
achievement against 
standards 





USE EVALUATION RESULTS 



• To monitor client progress 



• To assess program effectiveness 



* To communicate benefits and 
needs of program 



Fiffire 6 Evaluation Process 
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In planning the evaluation the Evaluation Subcommittee needs to remember some 
key principles. It is important to involve groups that will be affected by the 
evaluatico. Use of the Steering Committee and Advisory Committee for advice 
should ensure this* Another consideration is that the evaluation should protect the 
rights and welfare of those providing information. Fmally» evaluation plans should 
be reviewed to be sure that personal feelings and biases do not distort the 
evaluation* 



Summary of 


Form committees 


Planning Tasks 


Identify the Steering Comminee 




Select Advisory Committee members 




Appoint subcommittees 




Conduct a needs assessment 




Identify respondents 




Finalize the needs assessment instrument 




Collect data 




Analyze data 




Establish program standards 




Select competencies and indicators 




Establish standards for the indicators 




Develop sequence for delivery 




Document mission and standards 




Obtain management endorsement 




Plan for evaluation 
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Stop III timeline for the developmeot phase depends on how comprehensive your 

DdValODinant current program is and on the data gathered during planning. For some 
uwiviupniviii organizations with little or no program in place, the development phase may take 

six months. For those who have existing programs, the revision process should 
require less time. This section describes five actions necessary for program 
development. 

Direct coounittees m program development* 

Review the current career development program. 

Revise the career development program plan. 

Design the evaluation. 

Identify staff development needs* 




Direct Committees The development phase requires an extensive amount of time and effort on the part 

of the Steering and Advisory Committees as well as the various subcommittees. 
The Steering Committee should provide leadership and management to ensure that 
all activities are taking place on schedule and will result in a high quality effort. 
The Advisory Committee should continue to meet to review progress and provide 
advice and counsel Two subcommittees-Program Design and Evaluation*«have 
important roles in program development* Some responsibilities overlap, and it ts 
important that the Steering Committee Chair meets regularly with the 
Subcommittee Chairs to ensure communication among the groups. 

During development, the Steering Committee needs to pay special attention to 
issues related to program articulation, ensuring that the program is coordinated with 
those offered by other agencies, institutions, and organizations so that: 

Individual programs meet the career development needs of all adults served. 

Unnecessary duplication of learning both within and across levels is reduced. 

Continuity of career development assistance to the individual is assured across 
the lifespan. 

In cooperation with representatives from several organization (e.g., secondary and 
post-secondary institutions, community-based organizations, the state employment 
service, business and industry), a plan should be developed that includes procedures 
for 1) sequencing offerings, 2) coordinating program activities, and 3) 
communicating information about individuals' career development achievement 
aaoss the program levels. Sequencing should specify when career development 
competencies will be introduced, and when they will be reinforced at subsequent 
levels. Program activity coordination should describe procedures to avoid 
duplication, to share facilities and resources when feasible, and to capitalize on staff 
expertise. Finally, information about mdividuals* career development achievement 
needs to be shared across all levels. 
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Review the 
Current Career 
Devebpment 
Program 



A program review enaUes you to determine how well your current program 
activities relate to the itandards you have estaMi&hed. To conduct this review, your 
Program Design Subcommittee must identify the information needed, collect and 
analyze the information, and set program priorities. 



tdentlty Types of 
Information Needed 



Specific questions need to be ad dre ss e d in order to review a career development 
program: 

What processes and activities are beii^ used to achieve each standard? 

What audienoe is being reached by these processes and activities? 

What are the strengths of the current program? 

What areas need to be improved? 

What are some recommendations fot change? 

A sample Career Development Program Review Form is provided in Appendix B. 
It is organized so that you can gather fiill information about the effectiveness of 
your current program's content and structure. 

A sample form, adapted ftom the MisBSiippi prefect, is illustrated in Appendix C. 
Mississippi prpiect ttaff fooad that the cheddist aOowtd organizatioiis to compare 
their pr<^grams to the comprehentive program proposed by the guidelines. 



Collect Information 



Set Program 
Improvement 
Priorities 



Possible sources ctf information that can be used during the review include the 
current career development program plan, program outlines, curriculum/training 
guides, mterviews with career development stAff, and program participants. Issues 
to be decided include: 

What sources of information will be used? 

Who will be bvolved in collecting the information? 

What is the timeline for completing the review? 

Who will collate the review information? 

Issues to be resolved in setting priorities for improving your program include: 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of the current program related to each 
of the standards? 

How do these strengths and weaknesses compare to the needs assessment 
results? 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of our current program structure? 

Based on the needs of the adults we serve and our program strengths and 
weaknesses, what are the priorities for program improvement? 
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A final suirmary of the program review will need to be developed that provides an 
overview of program strengths and weaknesses and identifies priorities for program 
improvement* This will provide the direction to revise your program. It can also be 
used by the Steering Committee to giun management support for the program 
improvement process. 



Revise the Career 
Development 
Program Plan 



If the scope of changes is large, it may be helpful to conduct program revision in 
two or three one-year phases. For example, during the first year the competencies 
in highest need of improvements can be addressed, followed by those of moderate 
need, and finally those least needed* To complete the plan, the Program Design 
Subcommittee must obtain new program ideas, design the revised and improved 
program, and complete the new caceer development program plan. 



Obtain New Program Figure 7 lists suggested sources for a variety of strategies that the subcommittee can 
IdMS use to find information about new career development processes and activities* 

Although you may not have time or resources to use all of these, there arc many 

tested activities available for you to use or adapt. 



Design the Improved Depending upon the scope and timeline of the revision, the Program Design 
Program Subcommittee may need to be supported by specific design teams to develop new 

processes and activities. The teams will need to work closely with the Evaluation 
Subcommittee to select existing measures or develop new measures using the newly 
developed program standards as they design activities. 

It is important to provide the design teams with the time and resources needed to 
complete the work. The design process will focus on selecting existing activities or 
developing new activities to support each standard. The design teams will review 
information that has been collected about new career development activities and 
sclea appropriate ones to use in the revised program. In selecting new activities 
questions to ask are: 

What evidence is there that the activity is effective? 

Is the aaivity appropriate for the needs of the adults we serve? 

Do our staff have the expertise needed to implement the activity? 

Will resources be available to implement the activity? 

If activities cannot be identified from existing resources, the design teams will need 
to develop them* 



Document the The final task is to document the changes by continuing the development of the 

Improved Program Career Development Program Plan. During the planning step, the mission 

statement and standards section of the plan were completed. During this step, the 

following sections will be completed: 

Program Description. This section contains an overview of program processes 
organized by each of the competencies and standards. For each standard, the 
following wUl be described: 

Processes-The specific procedure for each standard including outreach, 
counseling, assessment, training, career information, work experience, 
consultation, referral, placement, and foUow*up. 
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Sources of Information on Program Activities 

program Rfttoure* Matarlalt. 

Appendices B and D contain Uitingi of pipgram resouice materialt that have been developed by sutes, 
profeaftional aiMxriationt , publishers, and other organizations* These materials address the dev«jIopment and 
implementation of standards, and illustrate a variety of career development program activities that are options 
for your program improvement efforts. 

Stat« and F«daral Quidailnas. 

Check with state agerwy staff to identify any state-level iruterials that rrdght suggest program options. Also, 
consult federal Icgislatton and rules and regulatioru for programs receiving federal funds. 

Conffaraneas and wortcahopa. 

Attend conferences and workshops to obtain information about new program activities. 

Vialtatlona. 

Visit exemplaiy programs in your state to observe the program and talk with staff in order to gain more 
information about how to implement the activity in your institution. 

Mst!cns! Claarlnr' #a. 

The Educational .^rces Information Center (ERIO has a computer database of information on all types of 
programs. Other dearinghouses include the National Rehabilitation Infonnatbn Center and the Natiorul 
Alliance of Business Qearinghouae. You can use ERIC at many information resource centers at state 
department of education or college libraries. For more specific informationr contact the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Counseling and Personnel Services, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arb jr, MI 48109. 

Natlonai Occupational information Coordlnatlno Commlttaa (NOICC) and Stata 
Occupational Information Coordinating Commlttaaa (SOICCa). 

The National and Sute Oocupattonal Information Coordinating Committees are mandated to help meet the 
career dedsion^making needs of youth and adults. Most states now have computer-based delivery systems 
(CIDS) that are essential components of comprehensive career devek)pment progruns at all educational 
levels. Many states also produce a variety of other rruterials such as career Ubloids, career briefs, audiovisual 
products, occupational outlook handbooks, and directories. For more information, contact the Director of your 
SOICC - 

ConauNanta. 

Possible resource people include statf in your agency, counsek>rs from other human services agencies, state 
agency staff, SOICC and CIDS directors, aiul counselor educators from colleges and imiversities in your state. 

Profasalonal Aaaoclatlona 

A number of national and state professional associations are committed to providing information to improve 
career counseling and development programs. Major assodaKons with this mission are the National Career 
Development Association, National Employment Counselor Association, American Rehabilitation Counselor 
Association, Publk: Offenders Counselor Association, The American Mental Health Counselor Association, 
divisions of the American Association for Counseling and Development; Guidance Division of the American 
Vocational Association; American Society for Training and Devetopment; American Association of Adult and 
Continuing Education; and National RehabiliUtion Associatk>n. These associations publish journals and 
lxx>ks, conduct conferences, support state branches, and provide resource services related to career counseling 
and development programs. 
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Design the 
Evaluation 



Activltles-The specific activities for each standard. 

Audieiices**The individuals who will experience each activity. 

Stafr**The st^ who will deliver the activities for each standard. 

S€hediile-*A timeline stating when each of the activities will beg^i and end. 

Program Stnictare. The program's support framework will be described 
spedfically through the following: 

LendersUp**A description of ^o vnH manage the program including their 
roles and responsibilities and support requirements such as released time. 

Stafllng-A description of each type of staff (or specific staff member) who 
has a role in the program. 

Facilitles**A listing of the types of facilities needed to conduct the program 
including physical space* equipment, materials and supplies. 

Budget-A formal budget detailing by line item the financial support 
required. 

Management Plan--A management plan that describes all management 
tasks needed to ensure successful implementation of the program including 
the areas of coordination, evaluation and research, public relations, 
articulation, and staff development. 

Program Schedule. A spedftc timeline for the delivery of the program with the 
activities listed by month and groups served. 

A Career Development Program Plan Form and an Activity Selection and Design 
Form to help you gather the necessary information are contained in Appendix B. 

The Evaluation Subcommittee will determine procedures for conducting the process 
and product evaluation of the new program, A summary of this plan will be 
documented and included as the last element of the Career Development Program 
Plan. 



Outline Evaluation 
Tasks 




At this stage the Evaluation Subcommittee, with iDput and approval from the 
Steering Committee, must determine the tasks for the program evaluations. Such 
tasks are included in the following areas: 

Evaluation Focus^-Identify procedwes for evaluating how well the individual 
meets the standards, how effectively the program has been developed, and how 
effective the staff delivers it. 

Evaluation Management Plan-Determine what tasks need to be completed, 
what resources are needed to complete the task, who is responsible, and the 
timelines for their completion. 

Infonnatlon to be Collected-Identiiy sources of evaluation information, select 
methods to collect information, decide how much information is needed (e.g., 
all adults served or a sample), and plan data collection procedures and logistics. 

Analysis and Interpretation Procedures-Determtne how returned data will be 
handled, verified for completeness and quality, analyzed, and interpreted. 
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Reportiiig of the Rasults * Identify potential audiences to be reached and 
outline various report formats and procedures. 



tdentify Process This process will follow the same general procedures that were used to conduct a 

Evtlimtlon review of the career development program. The difference is that the process 

ProcedurBS evaluation will focus on reviewing the imfdementation of your improved career 

development program. Specific questions need to be addressed: 

What aspects of our career devck^ent program do we want to evaluate? 

How should we obtain this informatkm? 

A list of process evaluation questioos that relate to the Career Development 
Program Plan is illustrated in Figure 8. 



kJsntify Product 

BvaluMon 

Procedures 



Measuring individual achievement in career development is similar to measuring 
achievement in other skill areas. Measurement might take the form of standardized 
tests, observation, systems for monitoring individual performance, or interviews with 
former program participants* Figure 9 describes several methods and techniques 
for measuring career development standards* 

While designing the product evaluation, the Evaluation Subcommittee will need to 
select existing measures or create new measures to assess individual performance on 
the standards. The competencies cover a variety of knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
across cognitive, affective, and psyduMnotor areas. The emphasis is not only on 
knowledge but also on the application of knowledge in career planning. Because 
career development competencies are diverse and focus on personal application in a 
variety of situations, measures will also be diverse and aeattve. A Measure 
Selection and Devek>pment Form is illustrated in Appendix B to help you organize 
your evaluation processes. 



Identify Staff Successful implementation of the improved career development program will 

Developmental depend on the extent to which staff have developed the competencies needed to 
Needs coordinate »nd implement the program. Because the career development program 

includes a wide range of knowledge* skills, and abilities for individuals to achieve, 

staff also need to evolve a wide range of skills. 

Staff will need professional development experiences to strengthen their skills 
related to career development activities. Areas of need will bdude applying 
counseling skills to career development goals^ developing curriculum or training 
activities, identifjong and using career information resources, conducting individual 
and group assessment activities, consulting effectively, coordinating the career 
development program, and meeting the career development needs of special 
populations. 

Self-assessment is one way in which staff can determine their strengths and 
weaknesses. A sample Self*Assessment Form can be found in Appendix B that 
describes one technique using the competencies listed in Part I. It can be modiFied 
for wider use by adding competencies needed by other staff. 
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Process Evaluation Questions 

This list of suggested questions help you evaluate your Career Development Program Plan. 

1. Mission 

a. b the mission still appropriate or will it be revised? 

2. CaroAr Dtvtlopment Standards 

a. Doe$ the prc^gram address all of the competencies and indicators? 

b. Does the program deliver these as specified in the seqtience of delivery? 

3. Program ProcassM 

a. Were the activities for each indicator conducted? 

b. Were they provided to all intended participants? 
c Were they delivered as scheduled? 

d Were there problems in delivery of specific activities? 
e. Are there suggested improvements for specific activities? 

4. Program Structura 

Leoiiership 

a* Did the program leader carry out his or her responsibilities? 
b. Did he or she have adeqiute time to coordinate the program? 
c What problems did he or she have in coordinating the program? 
Staffing 

a. Did each program staff member can^^ out his or her responsibilities? 
b* Did he or she have adequate timsf to comply these responsibilities? 
c What problems did staff encounter in delivering the program? 
Facilities 

a. Is adequate and appropriate physical space provided for the program? If not, what improvement is 
needed? 

b. Is adequate equipment provided for the program? If not, what additional materials are needed? 
c Are necessary nuterials provided for the program? If not, what additional materials are needed? 
d Are neoessaiy i^upplies pnivided for the program? If not, what additional supplies are r>eeded? 
Budget 

a. Were adequate imancial resources provided for the program? What additional financial resources are 

needed? 
Manageme^^t 

a. Were the tasks specified on the nuruigement plan completed as scheduled? 

b. Is the pnigram coordiiu^ted with other programs? Are there any coordination problems? How might 
coordination be improved? 

c Were the n^easures developed for each of the standards? Were they administered on schedule? 

d Was a summary report of individual and group attainment of competencies and indicators developed? 

e. What public relations activities were conducted? What additional activities might be conducted? 

f. Were staff development needs assessed? Were individual and group staff development plans 
developed? Did staff receive adequate orientation to the revised program? Did they receive other staff 
development experiences? What additional staff development needs have been identified? 

g. Has a plan been developed to support coordination with other agencies and /or postsecondary 
educational institutions? Has the plan been implemented? 



Figure 8 Process Evaluation Questions 
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Sources and Methods of Data Collection 

StandardlzMl CarMr D«velopfn«m Instnimtnts 

Career devdopment instnunenta are a fairly recent development in atandardized testing. These are 

diacuaaed in A Caumetor's Guide to CMmr AM§es9mmt InstrumenU (Kapes and Mastie, Thia 

publication and the publiahera' test manuals identify standardized instruments for use in piogram evaluation. 

Locally Davtlopad Caraar Aaaaaamant Mcaatiraa. 

Using individual career development competencies, the staff can design measure for specific indicators. 

FollowMip Studlaa. 

Many oiganizations conduct regular follow-up studies of their former program participants. Information on 
these experiences can be very helpful in detennining the extent to whidi individuals have been able to apply 
career development competencies to career decisions such as gaining employment or selecting further 
educational opportunities. 

intarvlawt 

Interviewing is a data collection technique in which information about individuals* achievement levels can be 
obtained through one*tOK>ne conversation. Typically, these interviews are conducted in person; however, they 
may also be conducted by telephone. A aet of structured interview questions forms the basis for the interview. 
This method provides the interviewer an opportimity to probe for further information if warranted by the 
initial response. 

Dlariaa and Joumala 

Self-reporting written logs and journals are designed to measure individuals' activities, attitudes and feelings. 
They are subjective and provide indicators of growth and change. 

Chackllata 

It ia often ccmvenient and effective to devdop checklists of behaviors, events, characteristics, or skills. In an 
obtrusive, systematic way, obseivations of the indivkluals can then be made and recorded as they engage in 
program activities and interact with others. 

Obaervationa. 

CX>servatk>ns can be effective for assessing achievement of competencies. Methods for recording 
obsenratfons can range from systematic observation instruments to audio or videotaping. 

SImulationa. 

Simulated situattons, such as videotapes of group situations, can be used to provide a stimulus for assessment 
items that measure tmderstanding of career development competencies. 

Roia Playing Situatlona. 

Role plashing situations can provide an opportimity for individuals to demonstrate behaviors and applications 
of knowledge in nifeUke*" situations. 

Papar and Panel! laata, 

Ob|Bctively written test items can be developed to assess career development performance indicators. These 
can include multiple<hoioe, fill-in, true^alsc; etc. They are most effective in assessing cognitive competencies 
and indicators. 

Plannad Fonna. 

A variety of forms that provide the opportunity for individuals to describe their career-related plans can 
provide assessment information particularly in the career decision-making area. An example of this is the 
Individual Career Plan found in Appendix B* 



Figure 9 Sources and Methods of Data Collection 
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Summary of 

Development 

Tasks 



Direct committees 

Review tbe currait career developmeot prognun 
Identify types of infonnitioD needed 
Collect information 
Set program improvement priorities 

Revise the career drrdopnient program plan 
Obtain new program ideas 
Design the improved program 
Document the improved program 

Design the evaluation 

Outline evaluation tasks 

Identify process evaluation procedures 

Identify product evaluation procedures 

Identify stair development needs 
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3top III: The Career Development Program Plan provides the structure for implementing the 

ImnlAm^rvlttKnn revised program by specifying program processes, structure and schedule. Major 
impnmeniBOan in this area are: 

Involve committees in program implementation. 



Conduct staff development. 

Monitor program implementation. 

Evaluate and use results for program improvement. 



invOlvO "The commitment and hard work of the committees and subcommittees during the 

CommittdeS planning and development steps shows results during implementation. The Steering 

Committee plays the active role of managing the implementation process while the 
Advisory Committee assesses the evaluation results and provides advice for fiiturc 
development. 

The Program Design and Evaluation Task Subcommittees contbue to be actively 
involved in this stage. The Program Design Subcommittee and teams refine the 
delivery of the activities. The Evaluation Subcommittee will implement the 
evaluation to determine how effective the new program is in assisting individuals to 
meet the career development standards. 



Conduct Staff 
Development 




The Steering Committee supervises an initial orientation to the improved program 
for other stiS who will be involved in program implementation. This orientation 
can be conducted with the total staff group or with smaller groups. This intensive 
orientation provides an overview of the improved program and specific training on 
how to conduct new activities. 



Based on the self-assessment of staff development needs, the Steering Committee 
arranges professional development activities for groups and individual staff 
development experiences. Figure 10 suggests various types of staff development 
activities. 



Monitor Program The management and program schedule sections of the Career Development 
Implementation Program Plan provide a basis for monitoring program implementation. The 

schedules can be reviewed by the Steering Committee on a regular basis to identify 
any problems. If problems are identified, the sources of the problems such as lack 
of time, resources, and/or skills should be identified and workable solutions found 
immediately. 

Individual staff members can be encouraged to monitor their own activities using 
the program schedule. Regular meetings with the career development program 
staff can provide an opportunity to identify staff concerns, share successes^ clarify 
the program schedule, and identify design problems with specific activities. 
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Staff Development Activities 

Formal Graduatt-Ltval Couriawork. 

Graduate-Iivel counewtvk in cuwr devdopmeitt, counseling, testing and asseument, and career 
information. 

Impfovad Caraar Daclalon-Making Couraa (ICDM). 

The ICDM materials have been developed through stq)port fiom the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICQ. ICDM is a secjuential integrated, and comprehensive curriculum that is 
derigned to provide counsdors with an understanding of labor market information and operations resources 
that can be used to hdp individuals make informed career decisions. Contact the Director of your State 
Oxupational Information Coordinating Committee or State Agency Director to arrange training. 

Workahopa and Conferancaa. 

Conferences and workshops may include activities sponsored by professional associations or qualified 
providers. The recent focus on national credentialing of counselors has stimulated a variety of professional 
devefopment workshops. 

SKaVlalta. 

Visits to other programs allow career development staff to observe successful programs and career 
devefopmeit activities, and question others about how to use the activities most effectively. 

Indapandant Study. 

Recommendations for independent learning materials and experiences can be obtained from the agency 
administrator, staff resource center, state agency personnel, or counselor educators. 

inaarvlca Education and Supaivlalon. 

Inservioe programs can be conducted by counselor educators, state agency staff, or other qualified continuing 
education providers. Also, cmisulution, role playing, video feedback and other supervisoiy activities can help 
improve counselor competencies. 



Fifftrt 10 Staff Development Activities 



Evaluate and Use in accordance with the evaluation schedule, the Evaluation Subcommittee v/ill 



Results for 
Program 
Improvemerrt 



manage both aspects of program evaluation, namely process and product* The uses 
of evaluation results include: 

Comparing the achievement of individuals against the career developnent 
standards and developing a plan for increasing individual achievement. 

Determining the effectiveness of the revised program for enhancing attainment 
of the career development standards* 

Commu nic a tin g the strengths, benefits, and needs of the career devrdopment 
program. 



Monitor Individual An Individual Career Plan may be used to monitor and strengthen individual 
Achievement acbxvement of the program standards. A sample form is shown in Appendix B, 

The profile of achievement for individuals can also be used to customize program 

activities and help individuals formulate career plans* 
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Determine 
Effectiveness of (/re 
Program 



The results of the evaluation can be summarized to describe the strengths and 
weaknesses of your program related to each of the competencies. The Steering and 
Advisory Committees need to examine the results and set program improvement 
priorities. They ought to consider the following questions: 

What were the achievement levels of the individuals on our career development 
standards? 

Which standards were achieved at the individual criteria level? 

Which standards were achieved at the group criteria level? 

Were the program activities fully implemented according to schedule? 

Was the program structure fully implemented? 

What are the priorities for program improvement? 

A final written report should be developed that summarizes program strengths and 
weaknesses, identifies priorities for program improvement and suggests 
improvements in the evaluation procedures* When program improvement 
priorities have been established, the Steering Committee needs to involve the 
subcommittees in implementing needed improvements. 



Communicate 
Strengths, Needs, 
and Benefits of tfie 
Program 



The Steering Committee will use the Career Development Program Plan and the 
Fmal Evaluation Report to communicate the strengths, needs, and benefits of the 
program to key groups. Sharing this information increases awareness and 
understanding, strengthens support, and justifies the use of resources. 



Summary of 

Implementation 

Tasks 



Involve committees and subcommittees 

Conduct staff development 

Monitor program implementation 

Evaluate and use results from program improvement 

Monitor student achievement 

Determine effectiveness of the program 

Communicate strengths, needs, and benefits of 
the program. 
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APPENDIX A: COMPblbNCIES AND INDICATORS 



Elementary Level 

Middle/ Junior High School Level 

High School Level 

Adult Level 



Community and Business Organizations 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT 

Competencies and Indicators 

Self-Knowledge COMPE1ENCY I: Knofwledse of the Inportaiice of Mir<0Dccpt 

Describe positive characteristtcs about self as seen by self and others. 
Identify how beliavion affect school and family situations. 
Describe haw behavior influences the feelings and aaions of others. 
Demonstrate a positive attitude about self. 
Identify personal interests^ tbilities» strengths, and weaknesses. 
Describe ways to meet personal needs through work. 

COMPETENCY II: Sldlia to interact with others. 
Identify how people are unique. 
Demonstrate effective skills for interacting with others. 
Demonstrate skills in resolving conflicts with peers and adults. 
Demonstrate group membership skills* 
Identify sources and effects of peer pressure. 

Demonstrate appropriate behaviors ^tn peer pressures are contrary to one*s 
beliefs. 

Demonstrate awareness of different cultures, lifestyles, attitudes, and abilities. 

COMPETENCY III: Awareness of the importance of growth and change. 
Identify personal feelings. 
Identify ways to esq^ress feelings. 
Describe causes of stress. 

Identify and select appropriate behaviors to deal with spcdfic emotional 
situations. 

Demonstrate healthy ways of dealing with conflicts, stress, and emotions in self 
and others. 

Demonstrate kno^edge of good health habits. 



COMPETENCY IV: Awareness of the beneflts of educational achievement 
Describe how academic skills can be used in the home and community. 
Identify personal strengths and weaknesses in subject areas. 
Identify academic skills needed in several occupational groups. 
Describe relationships among ability, effort and achievement. 
Implement a plan of action for improving academic skills. 
Describe school tasks that are similar to skills essential for job success. 
Describe how the amount of education needed for different occupational levels 
varies. 

COMPETENCY V: Awareness of the relationship between work and learning. 
Identify different types of work, both paid and unpaid. 
Describe the importance of preparing for occupations. 
Demonstrate effective study and information-seeking habits. 
Demonstrate an understanding of the importance of practice, effort, and 
learning. 

Describe how current learning relates to work. 

Describe how one's role as a student is like that of an adult worker. 



Educational and 

Occupational 

Exploration 
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Elementary School Student Competencies and indicators^Cont'd 

COMPETENCY VI: SUUt to udcntud and Me career InfonnaUon. 

Describe work of family memben, schod persoiiiiel» and community workers. 
Identify occupatioiis aooordiuf to data, people and thmgi 
Identify work activities of interest to the student. 
Describe the relationship of beBcfc, attitudes^ interests, and abilities to 
occupations. 

Describe jobs that are present m the local cooununity. 
Identify the workipg co nd itions of occupaticms (e*g^ inside/outside, hazardous). 
Describe way in which self-employment di£Feri from working for others. 
Describe how parents, relat*;ves, adult friends, and neighbcm can provide career 
information* 

COMPETENCY VII: Awnrencia of the Importance of pcrronal responsibility and 

|ood work habltt. 

Describe the importance of personal qualities (c^ dependability, promptness, 
getting along with others) to getting and keeping jobs. 

Demonstrate positive ways o( performing wcwking activities. 

Describe the importance of cooperation among workers to accomplish a task. 

Demonstrate the ability to work with people who are different from oneself 
(eg., race, age, gender). 

COMPETENCY Vllfc Awareness of how work relates to the needs and functions of 

society. 

Describe how work can satisfy perscmal needs. 
Describe the products and services of local employers. 

Describe ways in which work can help overcome social and economic problems. 

Career Planning COMPETENCY IX: Understanding how to make decisions. 

Describe how choices are made. 

Describe what can be learned from making mistakes. 

Identify and assess problems that interfere with attaining goals. 

Identify strategies used in solvii^ problems. 

Identify alternatives in decision*making situations. 

Describe how personal beliefs and attitudes effect decision-making. 

Describe how decisions affect self and others. 

COMPETENCY X: Awareness of the InterrelaUonship of life roles. 

Describe the various roles and individual may have (e.g., friend, student, 

worker, family member). 
Describe work-related activities in the home, community and school. 
Describe how famify members depend on one another, work together and share 

responsibilities. 
Describe how work roles complement family roles. 

COMPETENCY XI: Awareness of ditTerent occupations and changing 

male/female roles. 

Describe how work is important to all people. 

Describe the changing life roles of men and women in work and family. 
Describe how contributions of mdividuals both inside and outside the home are 
important. 

COMPETENCY XII: Awareness of the career planning process. 
Describe the importance of planning. 
Describe skills needed in a variety of occupational groups. 
Develop an individual career plan for the cl^^mentary school level 
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MIDDLE/JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 

COMPETENCIES AND INDICATORS 

SeK'Knowledge COMPETENCY I: RBOfiHedge of tbc ionuciicc of m positive &eir<0Dcept 

Describe personal lilces and dislikes. 
Describe iiidividuil skills required to fulfill different life roles* 
Describe bow one's behavior influences the feelings and actions of others. 
Identify environmental influences on attitudes, behaviors* and aptitudes. 

COMPETENCY II: SIdlls to Intend with ochen. 

Demonstrate respect for the feelings and belieCs of others. 

Demonstrate an appreciation for the similarities and differences among people. 

Demonstrate tderance and flexibility in interpersonal and group situations. 

Demonstrate skills in responding to criticism* 

Demonstrate effective group membership skills* 

Demonstrate effective social skills. 

Demonstrate understanding of different cultures, lifestyles, attitudes, and 
abilities. 

COMPETENCY III: Knowledge of the Importencc of growth and change. 
Identify feelings associated with significant esqperiences. 
Identify internal and external sources of stress. 
Demonstrate ways of responding to others when under stress. 
Describe ch4i<ages that occur in the physical, psychological, social and emotional 

development of an individual. 
Describe physiological and psychological factors as they relate to career 

development. 

Describe the importance of career, family, and leisure activities to mental, 
emotional, physical and economic well-being* 



COMPETENCY IV: Knowledge of the beneflto of educational achievement to 

cnrrer opportunitlet. 

Describe the importance of academic and occupational skills in the work world. 
Identify how the skills taught in school subjects are used in various occupations. 
Describe individual stren^hs and weaknesses in school subjects. 
Describe a plan of action for inaeasing basic educational skills. 
Describe the skills needed to adjust to changing occupational requirements. 
Describe how continued learning enhances the ability to achieve goals. 
Describe how skills relate to the selection of high school courses of study. 
Describe how aptitudes and abilities relate to broad occupational groups. 

COMPETENCY V: Undcrstondlng the relationship between work nnd learning. 
Demonstrate effective learning habits and skills. 
Demonstrate an understanding of the importance of personal skills and 

attitudes to job success. 
Describe the relationship of personal attitudes, beliefs, abilities and skills to 

occupations. 
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Middle/ Junior High School Student Competencies and indicators-Cont'd 

COMPETENCY VI: SUUs to locate, andmtudt and use career inrormatioD* 
Identify various ways that occupations can be classified. 
Identify a number of occupaticmal groups for exploration. 
Demonstrate skills in using school and community resources to learn about 

occupational groups. 
Identify sources to obtain information about occupational groups including self 

anployment« 

Identify skills that are transferable from one occupation to another 
Identify sources of employment in the community. 

COMPETENCY VII: Knovrledfe of aUUf necessary to seek and obtein Jobs* 
Demonstrate personal qualities (e^ dependability^ punctuality* getting along 

with others) that are needed to get and keep jobs. 
Describe terms and concepts used in describing employment opportunities and 

conditions* 

Demonstrate skills to complete a job application. 
Demonstratt Jdlls and attitudes essential for a job mtervicw. 

COMPETENCY VIII: Undcntandlog how work relates to the needs and functions 

of the economy and sodeiy. 
Describe the importance of wwk to society* 

Describe the relationship between work and economic and societal needs. 
Describe the economic contributions workers make to society. 
Describe the effects that societal, economic, and technological change have on 
occupations. 

Career Planning COMPETENCY IX: SktUi to make decblons. 

Describe personal beliefs and attitudes 

Describe how career development is a continuous process with series of 
choices. 

Identify possible outomaes of decisions. 

Describe school courses related to personal, educational and occupational 
mterests. 

Describe how the expectations of others affect career planning. 

Identify ways in ^ch decisions about education and work relate to other 

major life decisions* 
Identify advantages and disadvantages of various secondary and postsecondary 

programs for the attainment of career goals. 
Identify the requirements for secondary and postsecondary programs. 

COMPETENCY X: Knowledge of the InterrtlaUonsUp of life roles. 

Identify how different work and famify patterns reqtiire varying kinds and 

amounts of energy, participation, motivation, and talent. 
Identify how work roles at home satisfy needs of the family. 
Identify personal goals that may be satisfied through a combination of work, 

community, sodal, and famify roles. 
Identify personal leisure choices in relation to lifestyle and the attainment of 

future goals. 

Describe advantages and disadvantages of various life role options. 
Describe the interrelationships between family, occupational, and leisure 
decisions. 
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Middle/Junior High School Student Competencies and indicators*Cont'd 

COMPETENCY XI: KD€fwledge of different occupttioDS and changing 

flude/femalc roles* 
Describe idvantiget and proWems of entering nontraditional occupaiions* 
Describe the advantages of taking courses related to personal interest, even if 

they are most ofken taken by members of the opposite gender. 
Describe stereotypes, biaset, and discriminatory behaviors that may limit 
opportunities for women and men in certain occupations. 

COMPEIENCY XII; Undcntnndl«g the process of career planning. 
Demonstrate knowledge of exploratory processes and programs. 
Identify sdiool courses that meet tentative career goals. 
Demonstrate knowle4gP of academic and vocational programs offered at the 
high school level 

Describe skiDs needed in a variety of occupations, including self*employmcnt* 
Identify strategies for managias personal resources (e.g., talents, time, money) 

to achieve tentative career goals. 
Develop an individual career plan, updating information from the elementary* 

level plan and bduding tentative decisions to be implemented in high 

school. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 

COMPETENCIES AND INDICATORS 

Self-Knowlodge COMPETCNCY I: Undentendliig the InflociBcc of a positive se ir<onccpt 

Identify and appreciate persooal interests, abilities, and skills. 
Demonstrate tl^e atnlity to use peer feedback. 

Demonstrate an wndrntanding of bow individual characteristics relate to 
achieving personal, social, educational, and career goals. 

Demonstrate an understanding of environmental inOuences on one's behaviors. 

Demonstrate an understanding of the relationship between personal behavior 
and self -coiicept 



COMPETENCY £1: Skllla to intmct poflthcly with others. 
Demonstrate effective interpersonal skills. 

Demonstrate interpersonal skills required for working with and for others* 
Describe appropriate employer and employee interactions in various situations. 
Demonstrate how to eipress feelings^ reactions, and ideas in an appropriate 
manner. 



COMPETENCY III: Understanding the Impact of growth and development 
Describe how developmental changes affect physical and mental health. 
Describe the effect of emotions! anJ physical health on career decisions. 
Describe healthy ways of dealing with stress. 
Demonstrate behaviors that maintain physical and mental health. 




Educational and COMPETENCY IV: Underatandiqg the relationship between educaUonal 

Occupational ndilevement and career planning. 

Exploration Demonstrate how to apply academic and vocational skills to achieve personal 

goals. 

Describe the relationship of academic and vocational skills to personal interests. 
Describe how skills developed in academic and vocational programs relate to 
career goals. 

Describe how education relates to the selection of college majors^ further 

training, and/or entry into the job market. 
Demonstrate transferable skills that can apply to a variety of occupations and 

changing occupational requirements. 
Describe how learning skiUs are required in the workplace* 

COMPETENCY V: Understanding the need for positive attitudes toward work and 
learning. 

Identify the positive contributions workers make to society. 
Demonstrate knowledge of the social significance of various occupations. 
Demonstrate a positive attitude toward work. 

Demonstrate learning habits and skills that can be used in various educational 
situations. 

Demonstrate positive work attitudes and behaviors. 
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High School Student Competencies and Indicators-Cont'd 

COMPETENCY VI: SIdlli to locste, evaluate and interpret career inforinatioD. 
Describe the educational requirements of various occupations. 
Demonstrate use of a range of resources (e^, handbooks, career materials, 

labor market information, and computerized career information delivery 

systems). 

Demonstrate knowdedge of various dassificaticm systems that categorize 
occupations and industries (e^. Dictionary of Occupational Titles). 
Describe the concept of career ladders. 

Describe the advantages and disadvantages of self-employment as a career 
option. 

Identify individuals in selected occupations as possible information resources, 

role models, or mentors. 
Describe the influence ot change in supply and demand for workers in different 

occupations. 

Identify how employment trends relate to education and training. 
Describe the impact of factors such as population, climate, and geographic 
location on occupational opportunities. 

COMPETENCY VII: Skills to prepare to seek, obtain, maintain and change Jobs. 
Demonstrate skills to locate, interpret, and use information about job openings 
and opportunities. 

Demonstrate academic or vocational skills required for a fiill or part-time job. 
Demonstrate skills and behaviors necessary for a successful job interview. 
Demonstrate skills in preparing a resume and completing job applications. 
Identify specific job openings. 

Demonstrate employability skills necessary to obtain and maintain jobs. 
Demonstrate skills to assess occupational opportunities (e.g., working 

conditions, benefits, and opportunities for change). 
Describe placement services available to make the transition from high school 

to civilian employment, the armed services, or postsecondary 

education/training. 

Demonstrate an understanding that job opportunities often require relocation. 
Demonstrate skills necessary to function as a consumer and manage financial 
resources. 

COMPETENCY VIII: Understanding how societal needs and functions influence 

the nature and structure of work. 

Describe the effect of work on lifestyles* 

Describe how sodet/s needs and functions affect the supply of goods and 
services. 

Describe how occupational and industrial trends relate to training and 
employment. 

Demonstrate an understanding of the global economy and how it affects each 
individual. 
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High School Student Competencies and indicators*Cont*d 

Career Planning COMPETENCY K: SUUs to make dedsions. 

Demonstrate resprasibility for making tentative educatiooal and occupational 

Identify akernatives in given decasion*making situations* 

Describe personal strengtfis and weaknesses in relationship to postsecondary 

educatiofi/trainii^ requirements. 
Identify appropriate dioiees during high school that will lead to marketable 

slabs for entry*tevd employment or Mivanced training. 
Identify and complete required steps toward trauMtion from high school to 

entry into postsecondary educatiM/training programs or work. 
Identify steps to appfy for «id secure financial assistance for postsecondary 

education and training, 

COMPEmNCYX: Understanding the IntcrretatfonsUp of life roles. 
Demonstrate* knowledge of life stagei^ 

Describe factors that determine lifest^ (e*g^ socioeconomic status, culture. 

values, occupational choices, work haUts). 
Describe ways in ^ch occupational choices may affect lifestyle* 
Describe the contribution of wwk to a balanced and productive life* 
Describe ways in s^di work, family, and leisure roles are interrelated. 
Describe different career patterns and their potential effect on family patterns 

and lifestyle. 
Describe the importance of leisure activities* 

Demonstrate ways that occupational skills and knowi^ lge can be acquired 
through leisure* 

COMPETENCY XI: Understanding the continuous changes in male/female roles. 
Identify factors that have influenced the dian^ng career patterns of women and 
men* 

Identify evidence of gender stereotyping and bias m educational programs and 

occupational settings* 
Demonstrate attitudes, behaviors, and skills that contribute to eliminating 

gender bias and stereotyping* 
Identify courses appropriate to tentative occupational choices. 
Describe the advantages and problems of nc^ntraditional occupations. 

COMPETENCY XII: Skills In career planning. 

Describ". career plans that reflect the importmce of lifelong learning. 
Demonstrate knov^edge of postsecondary vo<.ational and academic programs. 
Demonstrate knowledge that changes may rei)uire retraining and upgrading oi 
employees' skills* 

Describe school and community resources to (explore educational and 

occupational choices* 
Describe the costs and benefits of self-employinent* 

Demonstrate occupational skills developed through volunteer experiences* part- 
time employment^ or cooperative education programs. 

Demonstrate sidlls necessary to compare education and job opportunities. 

Develop an mdividual career plan, updating information from earlier plans and 
including tentative decisions to he implemented after high school. 
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ADULT 

COMPETENCIES AND INDICATORS 



Self-Knowledge COMPETENCY I: Skillt to maitttilai positive self concept 

Demonstrate a poaitive self^oiioept. 

Identify skilli» abilitiea» interestSi e3cperiences» values, and personality traits and 

their infhirnrt oo career drrisionii. 
Identify adueveinenti related to work, u^witug^ and leisure and their influence 

on self perceptioa. 
Demonstrate a realistic "*^nr!^'v*'"g of self. 

COMPETENCY H: SUDa to mntotato effective bchavlon* 

Demonstrate qypropriate interperKMial skills in e3q>ressing feelings and ideas. 
Identify symptoms ii stress* 

Demonstrate skills to overcome self-defeating behaviors. 
Demonstrate skills in identifyiiig support and networking arrangements 

(including rde models). 
Demonstrate skills to manage financial resources* 

COMPETENCY III: Understanding dcvetopmental changes and transitions. 

Describe how personal motivations and aspirations may change over time* 
Describe physical changes that occur with age and adapt work performance to 

accommodate these. 
Identify external events (e*g*» job loss, job transfer) that require life changes. 




Educational and COMPETENCY IV: Skills to enter and participate in education and training. 

Occupational Describe short and long*range plans to achieve career goals through 

Exploration appropriate educational paths* 

Identify information that describes educational opportunities (e.g., job training 
programs, employer*sponsored training, graduate and professional study). 
Describe ccnnmunity resources to support education and training (e.g., child 
care, public transportation, public health services, mental health services, 
welfare benefits)* 

Identify strategies to overcome personal barriers to education and training. 

COMPETENCY V: Skills to participate In work and life-long learning. 
Demonstrate confidence in the ability to achieve learning activities (e.g., 

studying, taking tests). 
Describe how educational achievements and life experiences relate to 

occupational opportunities. 
Describe organizational resources to support education and training (e.g., 

remedial classes, counseling, tuition support). 
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Adutt Competencies and indicators-Cont'd 

COMPETENCY VI: SUIb to locate, cvaloate uid intciiirat 

Identify and iiic current career information reiources (e.g.» computerized 

career information syitenu, print and mediA materitb, mentors). 
Describe infomatioa related to ictf-atsnimrnt, career planning, occupations, 

prospective employers* oiganizatioQal structures* and employer 

eipectatioiii. 

Describe the uses and Bmitations of oocupatkmal outlook information. 
Identify tbe <fiverse job opportunities availaUe to an individual with a given set 

of oocupatiooal skills. 
Identify opportunities aviihMe throi^ self-employment. 
Identify foctors that contribute to mi^ormatioii about occupations. 
Descrfte information dxNit qpedfic employers and hiring practices. 

COMmENCY VII: SUlls to pnpm to seek, obtain, nulntnln, and change Jobs. 
Identify specific employment situaticms that match desired career objectives. 
Demonstrate skills to identify job openings 

Demonstrate skills to establish a job search network through colleagues, 

friends, and family* 
Demonstrate skills tn preparing a resume and completing job applications. 
Demonstrate skills and attitudes essential to prepare for and participate in a 

successful job interview. 
Demonstrate dBFective work attitudes and behaviMi. 

Describe chaqges (e.g., personal growth, technological developments, changes in 

demand for products or services) that influence the knowledge, skills, and 

attitudes required for job success. 
Demonstrate strategies to suppwt occupational change (e.g., on*thc-job 

training, career ladders, mentors, performance ratings, networking, 

continuing education). 
Describe career planning and placement services available through 

organizations (eg., educational institutions, business/industry, labor, and 

community agencies). 
Identify skills that are transferrable from one job to another. 

COMPETENCY VIII: Understanding hew the needs and hinctlons of society 

influence the natare and structure of work. 

Describe the importance of work as it affects values and life st)1e. 
Describe how sodet/s needs and functions affect occupational supply and 
demand. 

Describe occupational, industrial, and technological trends as they relate to 
training programs and employment opportunities. 

Demonstrate an understanding of the global economy and how it affects the 
bdjvidual. 



Career Planning COMPETENCY IX: Skills to make decisions. 

Describe personal criteria for making decisions about education, training, and 
career goals. 

Demonstrate skills to assess occupational opportunities in terms of 

advancement management styles, work environment, benefits and other 
conditions of employment. 

Describe the effects of education, work, and family decisions on individual 
career decisions. 

Identify personal and environmental conditions that affect decision-malcing. 
Demonstrate elective career decision making skills. 
Describe potential consequences of decisions. 
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Adult Competencies and lndicators*Cont*d 

COMPETENCY VI: Skills to locate, evaluate and Interpret career Information. 
Identify and use current career information resources (e^, computerized 

career information systems^ print and media materials, mentors). 
Describe information related to self-assessment, career planning, occupations, 
prospective employers, organizational structures, and employer 
expectaticms* 

Describe the uses and limitations of occupational outlook information. 
Identify the diverse job <^»portumties available to an mdividual with a given set 

oi occupational skiDs. 
Identify opportunities availaUe throu^ self*empk)ymenL 
Identify factors that contribute to mi^ormation about occupations* 
Describe information about spedfic employers and hiring practices. 

C0MFE1CNCV Ylh SUIIt to prepare to seek, obtain, maintain, and change Jobs. 
Identify specific employment situations that match desired career objectives. 
Demonstrate skiUs to identify job openings. 

Demonstrate skills to establish a job search network through colleagues, 

friends, and family. 
Demonstrate skills in preparing a resume and completing job applications. 
Demonstrate skills and attitudes essential to prepare for and participate in a 

successful job internew. 
Demonstrate effective work attitudes and behaviors. 

Describe changes (e.g., personal growth, technological developments, changes m 

demand for products or services) that influence the kjiowlcdge, skills, and 

attitudes required for job success. 
Demonstrate strate^es to support occupational change (e*g., on*the*job 

traimng, career ladders, mentors, performance ratings, networking, 

continuing education). 
Describe career planning and placement services available through 

organizations (e.g., educational institutions, business/industry, labor, and 

community agencies). 
Identify skills that are transfenable from one job to another. 

COMPETENCY VIII: Understandfaig how the needs and functions of society 

Influence the nature and structure of woriL 
Describe the importance of work as it affects values and life style. 
Describe how sodet/s needs and functions affect occupational supply and 
demand. 

Describe occupational, industrial, and technological trends as they relate to 
training programs and employment opportunities. 

Demonstrate an understanding of the gl(^al economy and how it affects the 
individual 



Career Planning COMPETENCY IX: Skills to make decisions. 

Describe personal criteria for making decisions about education, training, and 
career goals. 

Demonstrate skills to assess occupational opportunities in terms of 

advancement, management st^es, work CDvironment, benefits and other 
conditions of employment. 

Describe the effects of education, work, and family decisions on individual 
career decisions. 

Identify personal and environmental conditions that affect decision-making. 
Demonstrate effective career decision making skills. 
Describe potential consequences of decisions. 



APPENDIX B: SAMPLE FORMS 




Needs Assessment Form 
Sequence of Delivery Form 
Career Development Program Review Form 
Career Develoisment Program Plan Form 
Activity Selection and Design Form 
Measure Selection and/or Development Form 
Self-Assessment of Staff Development Needs Form 
Individual Career Plan Fomn 



In this Appendix you will find sample fonns you 
can adapt for use m your career development 
program. Some of the examples are incomplete, 
and you will need to supplement then with local 
information. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FORM 



POSITION: Manager Counselor/Career Development Specialist 

Staff Program Recipient Other 

INSTRUCnONS: 

We are conducting a survey of the career development needs of the adults we serve. This survey lists 
knowledge^ skills, and abilities that are related to effective career e]q)loration and planning. When you read 
each item, you will give it two dilTerent ratings: (1) Importance for individuals, and (2) current achievement - 
your perceptions of how many individuals typically have the kno^cdge skills or ability. 

Circle your i^oice using the following importance scale: 

Of Great OfUttle 
Importance Importance 

5 4 3 2 1 



Circle your choice using the following current achievement scale: 

None Few Some Most All 

0-10% U-30% 31-70% 71-90% 9M00% 

5 4 3 2 1 
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Needs Assessment Form*Cont'd 

Competency I: Skills to maintain a positive self-concept. 

1* Individuals can demonstrate a positive self-concept. 

Importance Current Achievement jQtal 
54321 54321 

2. Individuals can identify skills, abilities, interests, experiences, values, and personality traits and their 
influence on career decisions* 

ImPQrtaBCC Current Achievement jQtal 
54321 54321 

3. Individuals can identify achievements related to work, learning, and leisure and their influence on one*s 
self perception. 

Impprtangg Current Achievement Total 
54321 54321 

4. Individuals can demonstrate a realistic understanding of self, 
tmportaacc Current Achievement Jfital 
54321 54321 

5. Additional indicator-optional. 

You may add an additional indicator in the space at the end of each competency if you think it is 
relevant to the competency listed and not addressed by those indicators already listed. 

ImportaBCC Current Achievement Total 

54321 54321 



(Complete for each competency) 



So 
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SEQUENCE OF DELIVERY FORM 



Review the indicators and determine at wtndk key choice points each will be delivered, 
COMPETENCY I: Skills to maintain a positive self*concept. 

Indicator Choice Point* 

Entry Exit 



1. Individuals can demonstrate a positive self<onccpt. 

2. Individuals can identify skills, abilities, interests, 
e]q)erienGes, values, and personality 

traits and their influence on career 
decisions. 



3* Individuals can identify achievements related to work, 
learning, and leisure and their 
influence on self perception. 



4. Individuals can demonstrate a realistic understanding 
of self. 



S, (Additional indicator added from the 
needs assessment information.) 



* Specific choice points will be determined by each organization 
(e.g*, intake, assessment, career planning, training, and 
placement). 



(Complete for each competency) 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM REVIEW FORM 

Part I. Program Content 



InstnictaoQi: 

1* Sttadvl Liit the suodaidft. 



Z nragmi hoeBMft. List the ctitcr development proeea(es) that are being used for each stAndiid. Procestes include outre«ch, 
initnaction/tiauiiQ(, coumetin^ wcatioaal evaluatkn and iiirnmrnty career information, placement, work experience, 
ooniulutioiiv and refenal/contiacted lervioea. 

3. A£M^« Uei the progimm actMty(ies) that ie/are being used for each indicator. 

4. Tntftm TmiUfmm^ Deicribe which indtvidtiali ait reoeivittg each activity* 



S* Ovnl OamMcnte ml RceoMMdilkBB. In thii final aectkm fbr each competency, list ovenll commenu 

and iwimmrndntiong inrinding- cMiall ttiengtbi and weaknemei of the profimm related to the competency and standards. 
Recommended imprt^menis induding standards that need to be stieagiheaad and activities thnt might be added or substituted. 



Competency Number: 
Competency Statement: 

Standard Process Activity Program Participants 



Overall strengths and weaknesses of the program related to the competency and standards. 



Recommended improvements in the competencies and standards including new processes and activities that 
might be added or substituted. 



(Complete for each competency) 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM REVIEW FORM 

Part II. Program Structure 

The following informatioD related to program structure will be collected. 

A. Program Leadership 

Is there a dedpated career development program leader? 

What are his or her responsibilities? 

Are others aware that this person is the leader? 

Does this individual have time to provide leadership to the program? 

B. Staffing 

Which individuals have a role in staffing the program? 
What are their specific responsibilities? 
Do they have time to perform these responsibilities? 
Do they have the expertise needed? 
C Facilities 

What physical space is available for the program? Is it adequate in terms of size and privacy? 
What equipment is available for the program? Is it adequate? 

What materials arc available for the program? Are they current and readily available when needed? 
What supplies are available for the program? Are they adequate? 

D, Budget 

What budget is available for the program? Is it adequate? 

E. Management 

How is the program coordinated with other organizational programs? How might coordination be 
improved? 

Is the program evaluated periodically? Is the evaluation information adequate to support the 
effectiveness of the program? 

Does the program conduct public relations activities? Are they effective? 

Does the program include regular staff development activities? Arc they responsive to staff needs? 

Is the program articulated with career development programs in educational settings? Do the articulation 
procedures reduce program duplication a. d gaps? 

Is the program coordinated with other programs that serve our program participants? 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM REVIEW FORM 

Part Ml. Program Schedule 

h there a master schedule or specified timeline for the delivery of the program? Docs the program 
leader monitor the schedule? 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM PLAN FORM 

Prosmn Descriptfon 

Competenqc 

Indicator Process Activity Attdicncc Staff Date 



Suit RoIcs and Ret poQslbUitles. list responsibilities based on the revised program organized by such 
processes as outreadi^ counseling, assessment* training, career information, work experience, referral, 
consultation, placement, foUow-up, and management. 

Program Leader 



Suit 



Program Resources* Make a complete list of needed resources based on the revised program. 

Physical Facilities* Space neeued; special requirements (e.g., privacy). 

Equipment List all needs including media, computer, furniture, and other items. 

Materials and Supplies. List all needs including assessment materials and scoring services, career 
information, and others. 

Budget Develop !ine item budget covering such items as equipment, materials and supplies, staff 
development, consultants, etc. 

Management Schedule. List all management tasks related to evaluation, public relations, coordination, and 
staff development. 

Person Date 
Task Responsible Completed 



Program Schedule. List all program activities from the program description arranged by client group and 
schedule of delivery* 

Start End 

Month Month Activity Audience 



(Complete for each competency) 

6 c. 
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ACTIVITY SELECTION AND DESIGN FORM 

Competency Number Audience 



Standard 



Program Process: 
Outreach 
Counseling 
Assessment 
Training 

Career Information 

Work Experience 

Referral 

Consultation 

Placement 

FoUow-up 



Description of Activity (Attach any worksheets or handouts that are required to conduct the activity.) 



(Complete for each competency) 
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MEASURE SELECTION AND/OR DEVELOPMENT FORM 

Competency Number: Audience: 



Standard: 



Measure: 



Scoiing Instructions: 



(Complete for each competency) 



V 0 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS FORM 

Counselors and other career development {M'Ogram staff need a variety of skills and competencies to 
implement a career development program. This self^assessment will help identify your current staff 
development needs and develop an individual plan which will prepare you to impltsmcnt your revised career 
development program. 

Read each of the following statements and circle the number that best describes (1) how important this 
competency is to the implementation of your revised career development program, and (2) how high your 
need is to improve this competency* 

Importance: My Need: 

4«very important 4'veiy high need 

3-important 3'high need 

2«slightly important 2«moderate need 

l«not important l»low need 

When you have rated each of the statements according to its importance for implementing the revised 
program and your need to improve this competeiicy» review the statements that you rated as both very 
Important and high need and select the five that represent your important staff development needs* List 
them in the space marked 'Most Important Professional Development Needs" at the end of this survey. 

Counseling 

1. .Knowledge of developmental issues 

individuals address throughout the lifespan. 4321 4321 

X Kno^edge of counseling and career 

development theories and techniques. 4321 4321 

3. i<jiowIcdge of decision making and 

transition models. 4321 4321 

Most Important Professional Development Needs. Review the statements that you rated as both very 
important and very high need, select the five that are your most important staff development needs, and list 
them below: 

Competency Number 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



(Complete for each competency) 
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INDIVIDUAL CAREER PLAN FORM 
Adult Level 

This activity suggests a technique to help staCF monitor and strengthen mdividual achievement of the career 
development competencies and to assist in developing an employment and training plan. 

Instructions 

1. It is recommended that an ladividuai Career Plan be maintained as long as the individual is associated 
with the organization. 

2. The counselor or counselors to wiiom an individual is assigned will be responsible for meeting with that 
person to develops rcviewi revise and implement the plan. 

3. As product evaluation is completed, an individual profile of individual attainment of the standards will be 
added to the plan. 

Name . — — — — 

Last First Middle 

Institution 

I. Factors to Consider: 

A, Persona) Goals - 



B. Desired Life Style 



C. Characteristics associated with my career choice that will help me in achieving the life style described 
above, 

1. „_ 

2. , ^ 

D. Is my career choice consistent with my personal goals? Why? 
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Individual Career Plan Form^Cont'd 

n. Interests and Abilities 

A. Does my career choice require that I use skills or abilities related to my interests? How? 



B. Does my career choice require that I possess spedfic capabilities? What are those skills, behaviors, 
attitudes, or kno^edge areas required by my diosen career? 



ni. Job Characteristics to Consider about My Career Choice: 

(Position Desired) 

A. What special training or qualifications are required to enter my chosen career field? 

1 

2 

3.__ 

B. Where would I go to get the training to enter my chosen career field? 



C. What about the training required to enter my career field? 
1, How long will it take? 

2< Are there places where I can get financial assistance? — 
3. Where can I go for help? 
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Individual Career Plan Form-Conf d 

rv. What is the expected demand for workers in my chosen field? 



V. Other jobs that I could qualify for with the same skills: 

A. Three other positions for v/bich I would qualify if I possessed all of the skills needed and related to 
my career choice: 

1 

Z 

3 

B. Two jobs I could do while I wait for openings related to my career field: 

1 

2 

VI. Where and how I will seek information regarding openings in my career field: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

VII. What can I do now to prepare: 

A. Experience I can obtain: 

1 

2 

B. Courses I can take: 

1. 

2 

3 
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Individual Career Plan Form-Cont'd 

Vm. To reach my career goal(s), I have f«£lly achieved the following career development competencies and 
demonstrated performance on all identified bdicators: (Write in month and year when fully 
achieved) 

COMPETENCY DATE 

Skills to maintain a positive self-concept. 

Skills to maintain effective behaviors* 

Understanding devek^Hnental changes and transitions. 

Skills to enter and participate in education and training* 

Skills to participate in work and lifelong learning. 

Skills to locate, evaluate, and interpret career information. 

Skills to prepare to seek, obtain^ maintain, and change jobs. 

Understanding how the needs and functions of society 

influence the nature and structure of work. 

Skills to make decisions. 

Understanding the impact of work on mdividual and family life. 

Understanding the continuing changes in malc/fci les. 

Skills to make career transitions. 



f *0 
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APPENDIX C: LOCAL PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



Missouri-Needs Assessment Instrument 
Mississippi-Program Review Checklist 



In this Appendix you will find samples from local 
sites. Some are excerpts and others have been 
updated. 



NttiontI CarMr Otv«lopm«nt Guidtlin^s Handbook 



ADULT COMPhrrENCIES AND INDICATORS 

(Missouri) 

Examine each competency and indicator listed below. In Column 1, circle a number between 1 and S to 
mdicate the relevance of each mdicator to the achievement of the competency for adults. 1 ^ critically 
important and 5 « not important. 

In column 2, drde a number from 1 to 5 to describe the percentage of clients who possess this skill before 
coming to your agency/institution: 1 ^ less than 15%, 2 « 15*34%» 3 » 35-54%, 4 » 55*74%, 5 » 75% and 
over* 



SELF KNOWLEDGE 

COMPETENCY I: Skills to maintain a positive concept. 

1. Demonstrate a positive self-concept, 

Z Identify skills, abiUtics» interests, experiences, 
values, and personality traits and their influence 
on career decisions* 

3. Identify achievements related to work, learning, 
and leisure and their influence on self perception. 

4. Demonstrate a realistic understanding of self. 



Column 1 
Relevance to 
Adults 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Column 2 
Percentage with 
SkiU 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



COMPETENCY II: 



Skills to maintain effective behaviors. 



1. Demonstrate appropriate interpersonal skills in 
expressing feeling and ideas. 

2. Identify symptoms of stress. 

3. Demonstrate skills to overcome self-defeating 
beha^aors. 

4. Demonstrate skills in identifying support and 
networking arrangements (including roles models). 

5. Demonstrate skills to manage financial resources. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



COMPETENCY III: Understanding developmental changes 

and transitions. 

1. Describe how personal motivations and aspirations 
may change over time. 

2. Describe physical changes that occur with age and 
adapt work performance to accommodate these. 

3. Identify external events (e.g., job loss, job 
transfer) that require life changes. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
(Complete for each competency) 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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RESOURCES AND PROCESS CHECKLIST 

(Mississippi) 
Management Support Resources 

Not 

Yes Somewhat No Applicable 

Is there adequate management support from your 

immediate supervisor for a career development program? () () () () 

Comments: 



Docs your administration show a positive attitude toward 

career development? ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Comments: 



Do you have a list of desired career development outcomes 
which has been agreed upon by the management, the 

counseling staff, and the advisory committee? () ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Comments: 



Do you have in writing a clear defmition of the 
responsibilities of administration, professional 

staff and clerical staff for career development? ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Comments: 
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Resources and Process Checklist-Cont'd 

Facilities 



5* Is adequate &pace provided to bouse your programs? 
Comments: 



Yes Somewhat No 

() () () 



Not 

Applicable 
() 



Are your resource materials and computer terminals 
accessible to all program participants? 

Comments: 



() () 



() () 



7, Do your counselors have offices that: 

a. provide auditory and visual 
privacy for program participants 

b. ensure security of files? 

c. have a private telephone? 

Comments: 



() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 



8* Do you have a career development area? 
Comments: 



() () 



() () 



Is your career development area: 

a. convenient to program participants? 

b. comfortable and appealing? 

Comments: 



() 
() 



() 
() 



() 
() 



() 
() 
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Resources and Process Checklist-Confd 

Personnel Requirements and Counselor Competencies 

Not 

Yes Somewhat No Applicable 
10. Do you have enough certified counselors on staff? () () () () 

Comments: 



11. Has the counselor(s) had coursework or in*service 
training m the following areas: 

a. assessment? 

b. decision making? 

c. career counseling? 



() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 



Comments: 



12. Is the counselor(s) qualified to lead and consult 

with other staff? ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 




Comments: 



13. Does your counseling staff have enough clerical 

support? () () () () 

Comments: 



14. Does your organization provide other specialists 
who participate in the career development program, 
such as: 

social wov'kers? 

speech and hearing therapists? 
psychologists? 

occupational and physical therapists? 
reading and other learning specialists? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



nurses i 



() 
() 
() 
() 
() 
o 



() 
() 
() 
() 
() 
() 



Comments: 
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Resources and Process Checklist*Cont*d 

Trainir^g and Materials 

Not 

Yes Somewhat No Applicable 

15* Do you have a written plan to provide staff development 
in career development areas where counselors and/or 

trainers need more eiqiertise? ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Comments: 



16. Is professional career development literature provided 

to counselors and/or trainers? ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Comments: 



17. Has an inventory of available career development 
resource materials and equipment and a list of 

needed materials and equipment been made? ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Comments: 



18* Is there an adequate budget for career development 
resource and trainin^t needs? 



() 0 



() () 



Comments: 



19. Does your career development program include the 
following components: 
a. training? 
b* counseling? 

c. assessment? 

d. career information? 
e* placement? 

t cc^nsultation? 
g. referral? 

Comments: 



() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 
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Nttionml CvMr O«vtlopm«nt Guid«lin«t Handbook 



Resources and Process Checklist-Cont'd 

Process 



20. Has your organization taken the following steps to 
implement the National Guidelines: 

a. formed an advisoiy committee? 

b. conducted a needs assessment? 

c made a list (rf goals foa improving the program? 

d. set priorities fo€ goals? 

e. made a written plan to evaluate the process 
toward and achievement of goals? 
begun to take steps to improve the program? 
conducted staff development? 
made a list of needs for further staff 
development? 

made a written plan to use evaluation results 
for further improvement? 



f. 
h. 



Yes Somewhat No 



() 
() 
() 
() 

<) 
() 
() 

() 

() 



() 
() 
() 
() 

() 
() 
() 

() 

() 



() 
() 
() 
() 

() 
() 
() 

() 

() 



Not 

Applicable 



() 
() 
() 
() 

() 
() 
() 

() 

() 



Comments: 



APPENDIX D: RESOURCE USTING 

• 



• 
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The resource materials prerxnted in this appendix provide information related to career development 
standards and program implementation* Resources are arranged according to books, juurnal articles, state 
agency standards documents and resources, professional associations and federal agencies (policy statements, 
position papers, and resolutions), training materials, acaeditation agencies, other specific population 
publications, and addresses of agencies and associations. Materials are applicable to career development 
programs for adults. ED numbers indicate that the resource is available through the ERIC system. 

Books 



Bailey, LJ* (1985). Career education forteachm 
and counsekn. Cranston, RI: The Carroll 
Press. 

Brown, & Minor, CW, (Eds.) (1989), 
Working in America: A status rtport on 
pUmmng and problms. Alexandria, VA: 
Nationid Career Development A&sodatioa 

Brown, D., Brooks, L. & Associates. (1984). 

Career choice and development. San Francisco, 
CA: Jossey-Bass. 

Campbell, R.E.; Connell, J.B.; Bayle, KLK.; and 
Shearman, R.D. (1983). Enhancing career 
development: Recommendations for action. 
Columbus, OH: The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Services No. ED 227 303) 

Chamer, L, & Rolzinski, CA. (Eds.). (1987). 
Responding to the educational needs of today*s 
workplace. New directions for continuing 
education series, no. 33. San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Crites, J*0. (1987)* Evaluation of career guidance 
proffoms: Models, methods, tmd 
microcomputers. Columbus, OH: The 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 284 
065) 

Fredcrickson, R. (1982). Career injormatiim* 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice*HalL 

Gysbers, N«C., & Associates. (1984). Desiffting 
careers: Counseling to enhance education, work 
and leisure. San Franci$co, CA: Jossey*Bass« 

Gysbers, N.C. & Moore, E J. (1987). Career 
counseling: Skilts and techniques for 
practitioners. Engle%i'^0u CUfTs, NJ: Prentice- 
HaU. 



Herr, EJ^ (1982). The effects of guidance and 
counseling: Three domains. Foundations for 
policy in guidance and counseling E.L. Herr 
and N.M. Pinson (Eds.). Falls Church, VA: 
The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 2S0 589) 

Herr, E.L., & Cramer, S.H. (1988). Career 
fftidance and counseling throu^ the life span. 
Boston, MA: Little, Brown and Company. 

Humes, C.W. (1986). Contemporttry counseling: 
Services, application, and issues. Muncic, IN: 
Accelerated Development Press. 

Isaacson, L.E. (1985). Basics of career counseling. 
Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon. 

Johnston, W.B. et al. (1987). Workforce 2OO0: 
Work and workers for the 21st century. 
Indianapolis, IN: Hudson Institute. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 290 
887) 

Kapes, J.T., and Mastie, M.M. (1988). A 
counselor's guide to career assessment 
instruments. Alexandria, VA: National Career 
Development Association. 

Krumboltz, J. & Hamel, D. (1982). Assessing 
career development. Palo Alto, CA: Mayfield 
Publishing. 

Leibowitz, Z., & Lea. D. (1986). Adult career 
development: Concepts, uses, practices. 
Alexandria, VA: American Association for 
Counseling and Development. 

Leibowitz, Z.B., Farren, C, &, Kay, B.L. (1986). 
Desiffting career development systems. San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass. 



National Caratr O«v*lopm«nt Quictolinat Handbook 



National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Conunittee. (1986). Using labor maket 
information in carter ejqfloration and decision 
making. Garrett Park, NfD: Garrett Park 
Press. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
S^vice No. ED 284 020) 

Schlossberg, N. (1984). Counseling adults in 
transition: Linking practice with theory. New 
York: Springer Publishing. 

Shertzer, B. (1981). Career planning: Freedom to 
choose. Boston, MA: Houghton-MifiOin. 



Spokane, A.R. and Oliver, L.W. (1983). The 
outcomes ofvoct^onal interventions. 
HanfJbook of vocational psychology, vol 2, 
W.Fi. Walsh and S JI. Osipow (Eds.). 
Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Yosi, E.B., &. Corbishley, MA. (1987). Carver 
counseling: A psychological approach. San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass. 

Zunker, V.G. (1986). Career counseling: Applied 
concepts in Ufe planning. Monterey, CA: 
Brooks, Cole. 
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Professional Journal Articles 



Cahill, and Salomone, P.R. (1967). Cireer 
counseling for work life extensiona: 
Integrating the older worker into the labor 
force. Ci^fr deveiopment quarterty, 'iS{y)^ 
188*196. 

Diamond* E.E. (1985). Development of the joint 
committee standards for equations of 
educational programsi projects, and materials. 
Measurement and evatuation in counseling and 
development, 18(2), 51-57. 

Gerstein, M. (Ed.)* (1982). Theme issue: 

Comprehensive career guidance. Vocational 
guidance quarterty, 30(4), 291*383. 

Helw^ AA. (1982). Measuring counseling 
efTectiveness: The role of client, counselor 
and agency* Journal of employment 
counseling 19(1), 10*28. 

Heppner, NJ. & Johnston, JJi. (1985). 
Compaterized career guidance and 
information systems: Guidelines for selection. 
Journal of college student personnel, 26(2), 
156-163. 

Hoyt, K.B. (1989), The career status of women 
and minority persons: A 20*year 
retrospective* Career development quarterfy, 
37(3), 202-21Z 

Loesch, L.C. (1984). Professional preparation 
guidelines: An AMEG imperative. 
Measurement and evaluation in counseling and 
development, 17(3), 153-157. 

Miller, J.V. (1986). Helping adults balance career 
and family roles. New directions for continuing 
education, yiy 4< 58. 



Olson, SJC, and Donovon^Rogers, J. (1986). 
Resources for career counselors of older 
adults. Journal of career development, 13(2), 
57-62. 

Passmore, DJL. & Swanson, RA* (1981)* A 
model personal career development plan for 
graduate students. Journal of industrial 
teacher education, 19(1), 19-25. 

Sampson, J:P^ Jr., & Loesch, L.C. (1985). 
Omiputer preparation standards for 
counselors and human development 
specialists. Journal of counseling and 
development, 64(1), 31*33, 

Scheele, AM. (1980)* Beyond ability: Developing 
success competencies for making it. 
Educational horizons, 58(3), 134-38. 

Splete, H*, & Miller, J. (1981). Research and 
evaluation on counseling for career 
development. Personnel and guidance journal, 
59(8), 526^530. 

Steinhauser, L., & Bradley, R, (1983). 
Acaeditation of counselor education 
programs* Counselor education and 
supervision, 23(2), 98-108. 

Tittle, CK. (1982), Career guidance: Program 
evaluation and validity. Measurement and 
evaluation in guidance, 15(1), 22*24. 

Wheeler, P.T., & Loesch, L. (1981). Program 
evaluation and counseling: Yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow. Personnel and guidance 
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State Departments of Education 

Standards Documents and Basources 



Alabama State Department of Education. (1961). 
Guidelines for developing a comprehensive 
guidance and placement annual plan. 
Montgomeiy: Author, Division of Vocational 
Education Services. (11 pp.) 

California State Department of Education. (1981). 
GuideBnes for devekfping comprehensive 
guidance pntffwns in CaUfomia public schools: 
Kindergarten through aduU school 
Sacramento: Author. (54 pp.) (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 217 
337) 

Colorado State Board for Community Colleges 
and Occupational Education. (n.d.). Un^d 
state plan for ffudance, counseling and 
placement in O^orado-Post-secondary. 
Denver: Auth(». (38 pp.) (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 236 487) 

Florida Department of Education. (1989). 

Blueprint for career preparation. Tallahassee, 
FL: Author. (23 pp.) 



Michigan State Department of Education. (1985). 
The coordinated delivery of job placement in 
Michigan. Big Rapids, Ml: Ferris State 
College, Center for Occupational Education. 
(57 pp.) (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 279 886) 

Owens, CJl., & Benyman, W.C. (1980). How to 
develop a compr^tensive guidance proffom: 
Leadership manual. Montgomery: Alabama 
State Department of Education. (49 pp.) 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 201 810) 

Owens, CJl., & Benyman, W.C. (1980). How to 
develop a comprehensive guidance program: A 
resource maruiaL Montgomery: Alabama 
State Department of Education. (154 pp.) 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 201 809) 



Luft, R., et al. (n.d.) A report of the project 
statewide infusion of career education into the 
preparation of teachers, counselors and 
administrators. Firud performance repwt 
Salem, OR: Inter-institutional Consortium 
for Career Education. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 166 393) 
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Professional Associations and Federai/State Agencies 

Policy Statwwits, Position Papors, and Resolutions 



American Vocational Association. (1985)* 
Resolutions of the American Vocatianal 
Association* Aloandria, VA: Author. 

The American Vocational Association (AVA) 
supports the development of strong 
comprehensive career counseling, guidance, 
and (rfacement ^ems mvolving the total 
school staSt employers, and parents and 
encourijg^ states to recpgnixe model career 
counseling, guidance, and placement systems. 

American Vocational Association. (1986). 
Resolutions of the American Vocational 
Association* Alexandria, VA: Author. 

The American Vocational Association (AVA) 
encourages the funding of Title HI, Part D of 
the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act at 
the authorized level of $1 million and 
encourages the Congress to allocate an 
additional $8 million to the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) for the purpose of 
funding at least one pilot program in each 
state to develop and implement and 
operational comprehensive career guidance* 
coimseling and placement program consistent 
with the requirements of Title HI, Part D. 
(Resolution 5) 

Association for Counselor Education and 

Supervision. (1979). Standards for preparation 
in counselor etiucation. Alexandria, VA: 
Author. (22 pp.) 

Association ot Computer-Based Systems for 
Career Information. (1982). Handbook of 
standards for computer-based carter 
inforrruuion systems. Eugene, Ok. ACSCI 
Clearinghouse. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Services No. ED 266 389) 

Caulum, D-, & Lambert, R. (1985). Guidelines for 
the use of computer-based carter information 
and piidance systems. Eugene, OR: 
Association of Computer-Based Systems for 
Career Information (ACSCI) Clearinghouse. 
(14 pp.) (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Services No. ED 266 391) 



Commission on PrecoUege Guidance and 

Counseling. (1986). Keeping the options open- 
-Recommaxdadons. New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, (43 pp.) 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Services No. 
ED27S948) 

Council for the Advancement of Standards for 
Student Services/Development Program. 
(1966). CAS standardls and guidelines for 
stutknt services/tkveiopment prog^ams^ 
Washington, D.C: Author. (Ill pp.) 

National Association of State Boards of 
Education. (1986). Bylaws and resolution. 
Alexandria, VA: Author. 

NASBE believes that instruction should be 
designed so that youth and adults at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels may 
develop vocational education skills that 
include basic academic preparation and 
employment training. Innovative scheduling 
should be e)q>lored to allow for increased 
experience^based learning to facilitate the 
transition from school to the world of work* 
In addition, training opportunities should be 
provided for out^of-school unemployed 
persons, displaced vrarkers, and those re* 
entering the workforce. (Resolution 86-1-K) 

NASBE supports the intent of federal initiatives 
designed to help yo:;ng people secure and 
maintain employment in the public or private 
sector v^thout continuing subsidization. 
Public and private efforts to establish new 
educational and support services should be 
encouraged. Divided responsibilities for 
employment training and educational 
programs aimed at similar populations and 
with similar purposes have resulted in 
competition, and sometimes, duplication of 
services. 
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State boards encourage coordinatiMi and 
should participate actively in cooperative 
effects to improve the deliveiy and 
coordination of program servioet to youth, 
thus inaeasing the marketability of dieir 
qualiScations and skills. (Position State- 
ment 8) 

National Assodatira of State Directors of 
Vocational Edttcatioo. (1986). State 
nquirements for offering specific vocational 
education programs by Mates, Washington, 
DC U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

National Board for Career Counsrlor 

CredentiaJing. (1986). Guidelines fnr selecting 
a career counselor. Alexandria, VA: Author. 
(2 pp.) 

National Employment Counselors Association. 
(1982). Professional standards for career and 
employment specialists and counselors. 
Alexandria, VA: Author. (1 p.) 



National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee. (1986) Using labor market 
information in caretr exptonttion and decision 
making A resource guide. Washington, DC: 
Author. (276 pp.) (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 284 020) 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
(renamed Nati(mal Career Development 
Assodatioi). (1985). Vocational and career 
competencies. Vocational ffiidance quarterfy, 
34(2), 131-134. 

William T. Grant Foundation Commission on 
Work, Family, and Citizenship. (1988). The 
forgotten half Pathways to success for 
America's youth and young families. 
Washington, DC: Author. (199 pp.) 
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Training Materials and Resources 



Drier, H., & Gysbcrs, N. (1989). Strengfhening 
wofk-rtUued education and training through 
imimved comprehensive counseU^ and 
guidance pmffoms in the 1990s. Orfumbua, 
Ohio: Center (» Educitioo aiid Trainmg for 
Empk^cnt, The Ohio State University, 

Ericksoii» R*G* (1985). Evatuate guidance activities^ 
'Competenty-based career guidance modules. 
ooster^OH: BeU and HowcU Publication 
Systems Division. (82 pp.) (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service Na ED 258 007) 

Maze* M., Sl Qimmings, R^ (1982), Haw to select 
a computer-assisted career guidance system* 
Richmond, CA: Author. (159 pp.) (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 221 
700) 

Miller, J. (19SS). Ensure proffom operations- 
Competency-based career guidance modules. 
Wooster, OH: Bell and HowcU Publication 
Systems Division. (57 pp.) ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 258 005) 



National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee. (1986). Improved career decision* 
making througfi the use of labor market 
information. Washington, DC: Author (445 

PP) 

Pfister, LA. (1985)* Communicate and use 
evatuadon-based decisions-Competency*based 
career guidarwe modules. Wooster, OH: BcU 
and Howell Publication Systems Division. (40 
pp.) (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 258 008) 

Slavcnski, L. A Bucknew, N. (1988). Career 
development programs in the workplace. 
Columbus, Ohio: Center on Education and 
Training for Employment, The Ohio State 
University. 

Wegman, R,, Chapman, R., & Johnson, M. 
(1988). Work in the new economy. Careers 
and job seeking in the 2Jst century. 
Alexandria, VA: American Association for 
Counseling and Development. 
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Specific Populations 



BcUamy» GX, Rhodes, Mank, & 
Albin, JM, (1988). Supported employment: A 
community implementation guide. BidtiiDore, 
MD: Paul R Brookes Publishing. 

Brolin, D. A Carver, JX (1982). Lifelong cmter 
development fot handicapped indivUbiab. 
Columbia, MO: University of Missouri (106 
pp*) (ERIC Documeiit Reproduction Service 
No. ED 231 475) 

Georgia Women's Institute for the Southeast. 
(1983). Occupational skills tfuining and 
counseling hoMbook: Transitional black 
women's project. Atlanta, OA: Atlanta 
JJaiversity. (105 pp.) (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 263 238) 

Gordon, S.E. (1989). Project exploration: Search 
for self. Newton, MA: Education 
Development Center, 

Hamar, R. & Others. (1981). Women in 
nontraditional careers (WINC) curriculum 
guide. Portland, OR: Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratwy. 

Humes, C.W. (Ed.) (1982). Counseling the 
handicapped client: A series of training 
modules. Washington, DC: American 
Personnel and Guidance Association (116 pp.) 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 224 207) 

Izzo, M.V. (1987). Career guidance within JTPA 
for hig^ risk population: Programs, methods, 
and products* Columbus, OH: The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 278 869) 

LaFromboise, T., & Boesch, K* (1986). Circles of 
women: Professionalizatitm training for 
American IruUan women: A manual far 
counselors, teachers, workshop leaders, and 
trainers. Washington, DC: NOW Legal 
Defense and Education Fund, Project on 
Equal Education Rights. (126 pp.) (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 277 
510) 



Pederson, P. (1988). A handbook for developing 
rrutid<ultural awareness. Alexandria, VA: 
American Association for Counseling and 
Development 

Pederson, P. (1985). Handbook of cross<ultural 
counseling arui therapy. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press. 

Schwartz, P. (1965). Employment incentives 
manual How to motivate business to hire 
individuals with disabilities. Bellingham, WA: 
American Council on Rural Special 
Education. 

Shapiro, S, (1985). Administering and 

implemeruing adult carter counseling services in 
comprehensive public adult and continuing 
education prvffoms in New York State: A 
mtumal for administrators arui counselors in 
maruigfng adult career counseling services, 
coordinating adult career counseling services 
with community funded pro-ams arui 
corrununity agmcies and how to's of career 
counseling process, ffoups sessions and 
services. Port WasUngton, NY: Port 
Washington Union Free District. (225 pp.) 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 268 321) 

Warmbrod, C, & Liming, RA. (1987). Case 
studies of programs serving adults: OPTIONS: 
ExparuUng eStcadorud services for adults, 
Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for 
Research m Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University. (236 pp.) (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 288 992) 

Willson, L.M. & Others. (1987). Discover An 
educational opportunity for women in 
transitioru Newton, MA: Education 
Development Center. (80 pp.) (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 294 
086) 
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Accreditation Agencies 

Standards 



Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP). (1986). 
Accreditation standards of the Councit far Accreditation ofCounseHng ana Related Educational Programs, 
Gainesville, FL: University of Florida. (46 pp.) 



Addresses 



Alabama State Department ct Education 
887 State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 

American Association for Counseling and 

Development 

5999 Stevenson Avenue 

Alexandria, Virginia 22304 

American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

(See American Association for Counseling 
and Development) 

American Vocational Association 
1410 King Street 
Alexandna, Virginia 22314 

Association of Computer*Based Systems for 
Career Information Clearinghouse 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Association of Counselor Education and 
Supervision 

5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 

California State Department of Education 
^Z: Capitol MaU 
Saaamento, California 95814 

Center for Education Statistics 
VS. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208 



Center on Education and Training for 

Employment 

(formerly) 

National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education 

The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 

Colorado State Board for Community 
Colleges and Occupational Education 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Commission on Precollege Guidance and 
Counseling 

The College Entrance Examination Board 

45 Columbus Avenue 

New York, New York 10023-6917 • 

Council for Acaeditation of Counseling 
Related Educational Programs 
1215 Norman Hall 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 

Coundl for the Advancement of Standards 
for Student Services/Development Programs 
American College Personnel Association 
5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 

Michigan State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30009 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 
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National Association of State Boards of 
Education 

701 N. Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

National Career Development Association 
S999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, \lrginia 22304 

National Board for Certified Counselors 
S999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 

National Employment Counselors Association 
5999 StevenscMi Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 



National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
2100 M Street, NW, Suite 156 
Washington, DC 20037 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
(See National Career Development 
Association) 

Oregon State Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, SB 
Salem, Or^oo 97310 

William T. Grant Foundation 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036-5541 
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Community and Butintss Organizations 



State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees 

(SOICC) 



Alabama Occupatiooal Information 
Coordinating Committee 
BeU Building, Suite 400 
207 Montgomery Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
(205) 261-2990 



Connecticut Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Connecticut Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middleton, Connecticut 06457 
(203)638-4042 



Alaska Department of Labor 
Research and Analysis Section 
Post Office Box 25501 
Juneau, Alaska 99802 
(907) 465-4518 



American Samoa State 
Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Office of Manpower Resources 
American Samoa Government 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
(684) 633-2153 



Arizona State Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Post Office Box 6123, Site Code 897J 

Phoenix, Arizona 85005 

(602) 542^6466 



Arkansas Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Research and Analysis Section 

Arkansas Employment Security Division 

Post Office Box 2981 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

(501) 682-3159 



California Occupational Information 
Coordinating Cr>mmittee 
800 Capital Mall, MIC-67 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 323^544 



Colorado Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

218 Centennial Building 

1313 Sherman Street 

Denver, Colorado 80203-2554 

(303)866-4488 



OflSce of Occupational 
and Labor Market Information 
Delaware Department of Labor 
University Office Plaza 
Post Office Box 9029 
Newark, Delaware 19714-9029 
(302) 368^963 



District of Columbia Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee 
Department of Employment Services 
500 C. Street, N.W., Room 207 
Washington, D*C 20001 
(202) 639-1090 



Bureau of Labor Market Information 
Department of Labor 
and Employment Security 
1320 Executive Center Drive 
Atkins Building, Suite 210 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0674 
(904) 488-7397 



Georgia Occupational 

Information Coordinating Committee 

Georgia Department of Labor 

148 International Boulevard 

Sussex Place 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

(404) 656-9639 



Guam Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Human Resource Development Agency 

Jay Ease Building, 3rd Floor 

Post Office Box 2817 

Agana, Guam 96910 

(671) 646-9341 
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Hawaii State Occupational Information 

Coordinating OMnmittee 

830 Punchbowl Street, Room 315 

Honolulu, Hawau 96813 

(808) 548-3496 



Maine Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
State House Station 71 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
(207)289-2331 



Idaho Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Len B. Jordan Building, Room 301 

650 West State Street 

Boise, Idaho 83720 

(208) 334-3705 



Maryland Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Department of Employment and Training 

1100 North EuUw Street. Room 600 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

(301) 333-5478 



niincMS Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
217 East Monroe, Suite 203 
Springfield, IllinoU 62706 
(217)785-0789 



Indiana Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
10 North Senate Avenue, Room 101 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204-2807 
(3l7j 232-8547 



Iowa Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
200 East Grand Avenue 
Des Mobes, Iowa 50309 
(515) 281-8075 



Kansas Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
401 Topda Avenue 
Topekj^ Kansas 66603 
(913) 296-1865 



Kentucky Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
275 E. Main Street • 2 East 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40621-0001 
(502)564-4258 



Massachusetts Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 

C. F. Hurley Building, 2nd Floor 

Government Center 

boston, Massachusetts 02114 

(617) 727-6718 



Michigan Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
310 HoUister Building 
106 W. Allegan, Box 30015 
l^nsing, Michigan 48909 
(517) 373<J363 



Minnesota Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Department of Economic Security 
690 American Center Building 
150 East Kellogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612) 296-2072 



Mississippi Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Sillers Building, Suite 1005 

Post Office Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

(601) 359-3412 



Louisiana Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Post Office Box 94094 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804-9094 

(504) 342-5149 



Missouri Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
421 East Dunklin Street 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 751-3800 
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Montana Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 1728 
Helena* Montana S9624 
(406) 444-2741 



Nebraska Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Post Office Box 94600 

Sute House Station 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68S09-4600 

(402) 471-4845 



Nevada Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
601 Kinkead Building 
505 East King Street 
Carson City, Nevada 89710 
(702) 885-4577 



New Hampshire State Occupational 
InfcMtnation Coordinating Committee 
648 Old Suncook Road 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 228-9500 



Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Labor & Industry Building, Room 1008 

CN056 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625-0056 
(609) 292*2682 



New Mexico Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Tiwa Building 
401 Broadway, N£. 
Post Office Box 1928 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
(505) 841-8636 

New York State Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Department of Labor 

Research and Statistics Division 

State Campus, Building 12 - Room 400 

Albany, New York 12240 

(518) 467^182 



North Carolina Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

1311 St Mary's Street, Suite 250 

Po^ Office Box 27625 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

(919) 733^700 



North Dakota Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

1600 East Interstate, Suite 14 

Post Office Box 1537 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58502-1537 

(701) 224^2197 



Northern Mariana Islands 
Occupational Information 
Coordinating Conunittce 
Post Office Box 149 
Saipan,CM 96950 
(671) 234-7394 



Ohio Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Division of LMI 

Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 

1160 Dublin Road, Building A 

Columbus, Ohio 43215Ncw Jersey Occupational 

(614) 644-2689 



Oklahoma Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

1500 W. Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
(405) 377-2000 



Oregon Occupational loformation 
Coordinating Committee 
875 Union Street, N.E, 
Salem, Oregon 97311 
(503) 378-8146 



Pennsylvania Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry 

1224 Labor and Industry Building 
P.O. Box 1323 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 
(717) 787-8646 
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Puerto Rko Occupational Infonnation 

rftftrH;ti«f;.ig comminee 

Poit Office Box 6212 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00936^212 

(809) 7S3-7110 



Rhode Island Occupational Information 
Coordinating Coounittee 
22 Hayes Sdneet, Room 133 
Prowlenoe, Rhode Island 02908 
(401) 272'<»30 



South Carolina Occupaticmal Information 

Coordinating Committee 

1550 Gadsden Street 

Post Office Box 995 

Columbia. South Carolina 29202 

(803) 737-2733 



South Dakota Occupatioc Information 
Coordinating C(Mnmittee 
South Dakota Department of Labor 
607 North 4th Street, Box 17.« 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 
(605) 622-2314 



Virginia Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Virginia Employment Commission 
703 E. Main Street 
Post Office Box 1358 
Richmcmd, Virginia 23211 
(804) 786-7496 



Virgin Islands Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 3359 
St Thomas. US VI 00801 
(809) 776-3700 



Washington Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
212 Maple Park, MS KG-11 
Olympia, Washington 98504-53U 
(206)438-4803 



West Virginia Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
1600 1/2 Washington Street, E. 
Charleston, West Virgima 25311 
(304)348-0061 



Tennessee Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
11th Floor Volunteer Plaza 
500 James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-6451 



Texas Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
TEC Building 

15th and Congress, Room 526T 
Austin, Texas 78778 
(512) 463-2399 



Utah Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

c/o Utah Department of Employment Security 

Post Office Box 11249 

174 Social HaU Avenue 

SaU Lake City, Utah 84147-0249 

(801) 533-2028 



Wisconsin Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Diviuon of Employment 

and Training Policy 

Department of Industry, Labor 

and Human Relations 

201 East Washington Avenue 

Post Office Box 7972 

Madison, Wisconsin 53707 

(608)266-6722 



Wyoming Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Occupational Information Program 
Herschler Building, 2nd Floor E. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
(307)777-7340 



Vermont Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Green Mountain Drive 
Post Office Box 488 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602-0488 
(802) 229-0311 
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THE NATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT GUIDELINES PRODUCTS 



The Natiooal Career Counseling and Development Guidelines: 
Community and Business Organization 

The National Career Counseling and Development Guidelines: 
Postsecondary Institutions 

The National Career Guidance and Counseling Guidelines: 
High Schools 

The National Career Guidance and Counseling Guidelines: 
Middle/Junior High Schools 

The National Career Guidance and Counseling Guidelines: 
Elementary Schools 

The National Career Development Guidelines: Trainer's Manual 




